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COVER: “Eat American!” is the new 
motto of trend-conscious food buffs 


Discovering the delights of their own cuisine, Americans are 
coming home to dinner. Honors and high profits formerly re- 
served for French chefs and Continental dishes are now earned 
by young, homegrown chefs preparing updated versions of re- 
gional food with native ingredients. Eating out is in, and fast-food 
chains are offering lighter and more varied fare. See FOOD. 
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WORLD: Investigators probe the cause 20 
of history’s worst single-plane accident 








A shattered tail fin provides a clue to why Japan Air Lines 
Flight 123 crashed into a mountainside, taking 520 lives. 

> President Botha’s “manifesto” for South Africa disappoints 
opponents of apartheid. » Iran’s rigid theocracy harbors 


fanaticism and little hope for change. » How a U.S. hostage 


managed to film his Shi‘ite captors in southern Lebanon. 





MUSIC: With a sold-out megatour, 


Springsteen owns rock’s biggest dream 


He is the hugest American star since Elvis Presley. Born in the 
U.S.A. has been a best-selling album for more than a year, and 
Bruce Springsteen is playing Super Bowl-size venues to accom- 
modate old fans and new. Audiences sing the record’s title track 
with anthemic fervor, but Springsteen remains an uncompromis- 
ing populist and chronicler of the lost American promise. 
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Nation 

In praise of lazy August. 
>» Moscow polishes its 
p.r.» Another Union 
Carbide leak. » A coal 
strike simmers. » Watts 
20 years later. 
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Theater 


Mesmeric imagery and 
rueful wars of the sexes 
highlight a brilliant, 
idiosyncratic Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream in 
Minneapolis. 
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Economy & Business 


A glut of offices, condos 
and hotels threatens 
builders and lenders. 

> Coca-Cola is under 
pressure again. » Grim 
reapings for farmers. 
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Science 

Halley’s is still months 
away, but comet mania 
is in full swing, with 

T shirts, hair glitter, 
gym bags, cocktails and 
hype already here. 
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Education 


College costs are rising 
faster than inflation, 
but there are still bar- 
gains to be found. 

> The lost-test night- 
mare comes true. 
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Books 


Publishers are advanc- 
ing millions of dollars 
to political figures for 
their memoirs. But will 
the gamble pay off in 
profits? 
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Religion 

Pope John Paul's third * 
tour of Africa high- 
lights the complex is- 
sues facing some of the 
world’s fastest-growing 
churches. 
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Essay 

Roswell Gilbert mur- 
dered his wife of 51 
years. She was suffering 
from Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. Was it mercy kill- 
ing or simply killing? 
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selves until recently, it has adopted French 
food, or an all-purpose Continental cuisine 
cooked by Swiss chefs. Now Americans have 
become confident enough to trust their own 
chefs, just as they have become confident 
enough to trust their own fashion designers.” 

For this week’s story, which was supervised 
by Senior Editor Martha Duffy, Sheraton re- 
ceived help from some willing gourmets. San 
Francisco Bureau Chief William Blaylock, 
who reported on the California culinary renais- 
sance, had come there straight from that mecca 
of world-class cuisine, Paris. Says Blaylock 
“My appreciation for simpler, ‘reborn’ Ameri- 
can food emerged unhesitatingly, in large part 
because of my three years of wading through 
classic cassoulets, terrines and flaming crépes.” 


sé etting paid to do what you like is al- 

G most always fun,” says TIME Food 
Critic Mimi Sheraton. “And what I like to do 
most is eat. I'm especially crazy about restau- 
rants because there is always an element of 
excitement about a meal: What will happen, 
how is it going to be?” 

For her cover story this week on the 
growing interest in American cooking, Sher- 
aton gave free rein to her love of dining. She 
traveled to a dozen cities, sampling gastro- 
nomic delights in New Orleans, Houston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boonville, Calif. 
There are occasional drawbacks, of course, 
even to a job as appetizing as Sheraton’s 
“You eat a lot of terrible food,” she says, 
“and put up with a lot of miserable service.” 
What makes it worse is that she can’t com- Reporter-Researcher Elizabeth Rudulph 
plain without jeopardizing her anonymity. visited many of the dozen or more New York 

To be sure she is not recognized by Sheraton, incognito, admires produce _ restaurants that qualify as new American. She 
maitre d’s and waiters, Sheraton never also talked with specialty-food purveyors and 
makes reservations in her own name. She also declines to be _ producers, like those who supply endive and other exotica to the 
photographed fullface. “So I don’t fight back,exceptofcoursein city’s restaurants. Sums up Rudulph: “Americans are refining 
my reviews.” But critics, Sheraton believes, whether of food or their palates. They are no longer completely satisfied with meals 
fashion, movies or books, “are willing to put up with the bad for that do nothing but fill the stomach. The new American cooking 
the privilege of doing what they relish for a living.” can surprise the palate as well as satisfy it.” Above all, enjoy it. 

Sheraton is enthusiastic about the rise of American cuisine. 


“It is a sign of maturity, of pride in our own traditions. When a 
culture is insecure, like the 19th century Russians and like our- ae a Wnegere 
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Apartheid’s Agony 


To the Editors: 

A great deal has been said on the sub- 
ject of apartheid, but your articles on the 
situation in South Africa were especially 
touching and coherent [WORLD, Aug. 5]. 
How can the whites in South Africa live 
with themselves? Their actions make me 
want to apologize for my race. 

Kirsten Groseclose 
Ridgewood, N.J. 


































I am sure I speak for a large percent- 
age of white South Africans when I say 
that apartheid is abhorrent to us. We 
dream about a South Africa where every- 
one will have equal political rights. I see 
the changes now afoot as the start of an 
era of reform. However, I am convinced 
that majority rule will eventually force 
white South Africans to sacrifice their fu- 
ture in this country. 

Laura Gardiner 
Cape Town 


In our eagerness to communicate to 
the white Afrikaners that we disapprove of 
the stupid and intractable way they handle 
their black brothers, we probably fail to 
recognize what we are doing. Our Ameri- 
can do-gooders were largely responsible 
for the fall of friendly governments in Iran, 








Now you can easily control even 


hard to manage facts and a 
figures with the 
Assistant Series from IBM. % 


If you line up the right software. 
getting your ducks in a row is not only 
possible, but easy. 

There’s a software program in 





Nicaragua and Cuba. Each is now in the 
hands of unfriendly and much more re- 
pressive leaders. If South Africa falls, as it 
well may, the next government will in all 
probability be antiwhite and anti-Ameri- 
can, and then “they” will turn over to the 
Russians their strategic naval bases. The 
control of the southern sea-lanes will be 
lost to the U.S., making the world more 
difficult to live in. We seem once again to 
be committed to destroying our friends in 
the name of “goodness.” 
Ernest Henderson 
Avon, Mass. 





IBM's Assistant Series to handle each of 
the most important jobs people are using 
personal computers for these days. Each 
one works alone. or together as a team. 
And all of the complicated inner work- 
ings of these programs have been hidden 
from view. So using them is almost 
intuitive. 

Filing Assistant is a database pro- 
gram that allows you to organize and 
store information in any format that 





Hudson's Health 


Rock Hudson has displayed courage 
in revealing that he has AIDS [MEDICINE, 
Aug. 5]. Some people may now question 
his masculinity, but I say his bravery in 
the face of suffering has shown him to bea 
“real man.” 


Ronda Tucker-Gerns 
Riverside, Calif. 


I am sorry that Hudson has AIDS. I 
also feel sorry for heavy smokers who de- 
velop lung cancer. But my sorrow is some- 
what tempered by the thought that people 
who knowingly put their hands in a flame 
should not be surprised if their fingers get 
badly burned. 

Leonard N. Carlson 
Murray, Ky. 


As Errol Flynn’s goddaughter, I had 
no knowledge of his sexuality. But as 
the producer and contributing writer 
of the television adaptation of his auto- 
biography, I found all the evidence 
to the contrary of your conclusion 
that he was a homosexual. Flynn added 
gaiety to Hollywood, but in the 
old-fashioned sense of the word. He 
was unquestionably a ladies’ man right 
down the line. 

Doris Keating 
Beverly Hills 





How to get all your 


suits you, and retrieve it instanta- 
neously. 

Writing Assistant is a word process- 
ing program that shows you on the 
screen just what your words will look like 
on paper, helps correct your spelling and 
lets you insert forecasts or graphs from 
other Assistants into your text. 

Graphing Assistant turns numbers 
into pictures. So you can see what the 
bottom line looks like as a pie chart. a 
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Atomic Afterthoughts 

























The man who was ultimately respon- 
sible for ordering the use of the Bomb on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki was President 
Harry Truman. In his Memoirs he wrote, 
“The final decision of where and when to 
use the atomic bomb was up to me. Let 
there be no mistake about it.” The last 
part of your story [SPECIAL SECTION, 
July 29] states that “taking responsibility 
for one’s actions and decisions seems out 
of fashion in the atomic age.” Would that 
our present leadership were as willing to 
take responsibility as Truman. 

Harry Cullins 
Princeton, Ill. 






Yoshitaka Kawamoto’s recollections 
of that fateful morning in Hiroshima are 
the reality of the atomic age, which we all 
fear. It is time for everyone everywhere to 
demand the cessation of nuclear arma- 
ments. Next time there may not be a 
Kawamoto to tell us how it was. 

Leslie Neumann 
Dallas 


It is difficult not to be moved by 
Kawamoto’s account of the hell he lived 
through. That a sane people like the 
Americans could subject others to such 
horror cannot be fairly judged with mor- 
ally indignant hindsight. The judgment 
should be made in light of the information 
available at the time of the decision. The 
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Japan of World War II was brutal, fanatic 
and imperialistic. It perpetrated a thou- 
sand lesser hells upon others, from China 
to Pearl Harbor to Bataan. Only a pro- 
found shock could turn about such a na- 
tional mind. The A-bomb provided that 
shock and saved many Japanese and 
American lives in the process, and ulti- 
mately gave Japan the opportunity to de- 
velop into a responsible nation. 

George B. Pogue 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 






















Our concern with the dangers of 
atomic weapons has not been equaled by 
our attempts to prevent their use again. 
Consequently these armaments may once 
more wipe out a city or even civilization. 
Permanent world peace will come with 
the control of force rather than the pursuit 
of force. To prevent wars, we need to cre- 
ate dependable structures such as a limit- 
ed world government with the power to 
enforce universal disarmament, and a re- 
formed and restructured U.N. with the 
capability to prevent war. 
Eric Cox, Field Director 
World Federalist Association 
Washington 






























We now have a generation that be- 
lieves there may not be a tomorrow. This 
attitude has created a cynical generation. 
We do not see the fear of a nuclear war so 
much in children raised in poverty. They 
are only worried about day-to-day surviv- 












ducks in a row. 


If you generate so many Writing 
Assistant files that you can’t remember 
them all by name. there's Document 
Retrieval Assistant to help you find them 
anyway. 

And there’s Mainframe Communi- 
cation Assistant to do just what its name 
suggests: link your PC to your company’s 
mainframe computer. 

To assist your pocketbook, most 
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al and having enough to eat. We do see it 
though, in an unprecedented fashion, in 
the middle class. Today’s young people 
are more anxious about the future than 
any previous generation. In fact, a large 
number of youngsters are reporting this 
fright in their dreams and feel helpless in 
its midst. 

Joyce Brothers 
Fort Lee, NJ. 


Disposal at Sea 
Your article on waste in the Navy 
[NATION, Aug. 5] stirred memories about 
the U.S. Navy’s established tradition of 
throwing almost anything overboard. 
Having observed firsthand the Navy’s 
wasteful practices, I have become a cynic 
about the mind-set of military managers. 
Petty Officer Robert Jackson, who docu- 
mented the waste on the Kitty Hawk, de- 
serves a medal and promotion to Admiral. 
Jan A. Morrison 

Millbrook, N.Y. 














Gannett’s Gamble 


Asa confirmed reader of most of what 
the press has to offer, I cast an affirmative 
vote for USA Today (PRESS, Aug. 5]. The 
comprehensive capsules of national and 
international news and the colorful sec- 
tions make the paper most appealing. 

Edward G. Lara 
Chicago 
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action at any Authorized IBM Personal 
Computer Dealeror IBM Product Center. 
For the one nearest you and a free bro- 
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Eavesdropping in 
a foreign boardroom 


Through the magic of modern imagination, we now travel to the board 
meeting of Allcircuits Inc., the giant (but mythical) foreign conglom- 
erate based in Scandinasia. The conversation goes something like this: 

Vice President/Manufacturing: “Gentlemen, we must increase our 
production runs. America is giving us a golden opportunity. | predict we 
can dominate the worldwide market for widgets simply by underselling 
the American manufacturers.’ 

Chairman: “How so?” 

Vice President/Finance: “Simple. Americais, in effect, reducing our 
costs for us. If their new tax plan passes, we will have an extra edge.’ 

Chairman: “Explain, please.’ 

Vice President/Finance: “Of course. As you know, our tax laws 
shield us against double taxation. We do not pay double taxes here in 
Scandinasia on money earned overseas, because our government 
makes the proper allowance for the taxes we have already paid to 
those countries where the earnings originated. The United States has 
done the same for its companies, and has been doing so since 1918: 

Vice President/Research: ‘Clever, those Americans: 

Vice President/Finance: “Not so clever, really. Now they're pro- 
posing to change their tax code. Currently, they use an overall system 
which allows companies to total up all the foreign income taxes 
they've paid. If they've paid as much or more than the U.S. tax rate, they 
owe no taxes on their foreign-source income. If they've paid less, they 
owe the difference. Remember, we're talking only about foreign- 
earned income; any money earned in the U.S. is taxed by the U.S., as 
in Scandinasia.” 

Chairman: ‘And the proposed changes...?” 

Vice President/Finance: The proposed changes would switch toa 
per-country formula. The taxes paid in each country would be mea- 
sured against the U.S. tax rate. It would be a most complicated system; 
generally, the result would be a higher tax burden for U.S. companies. 
The estimate is $13.3 billion more in revenue for the U.S. Treasury over 
the next five years: 

Chairman: ‘And since our tax load doesn't go up, we gain a com- 
petitive advantage. The Americans can't even raise prices to recover 
the added taxes they'll pay. How could they, when we could undersell 
them, and act as the worldwide price-setter?” 

Vice President/Planning: “The Americans may even have to pull out 
of certain countries. So we have to be ready to move into those markets 
they abandon.” 

Chairman: ‘Gentlemen, these glad tidings from America are a mixed 
blessing. Americans are already grumbling about foreign competition. 
When they start losing jobs at home because they're limited in where 
they can operate profitably overseas—and because of proposed 
changes in how exports are taxed—those cries will become even 
stronger. No doubt we will be blamed for the Americans’ own follies, 
and there will be attempts to retaliate against us. 

“But the good news outweighs the bad. On the day America does 
alter the foreign tax credit, we should declare a national holiday.’ 

Moral: Other nations shield their companies against double 
taxation. Weakening the foreign tax credit weakens the shield U.S. 
companies now enjoy, and strengthens their foreign competitors. 
Ultimately, the effect is a weaker America. Should that be the purpose 
of tax reform? 
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Letters 


USA Today is shoveling sand against 

a slow tide. I read it for a couple of months 

along with my local paper. USA did not 

offer enough in addition to make it worth 
the time. 

Don Dondero 

Reno 


Your article used the term factoid to 
mean “a short fact or statistic that ap- 
pears halfway into a story to buttress a 
point or offer an example.” The term was 
coined by the author Norman Mailer 
more than 20 years ago in his book about 
Marilyn Monroe to mean an alleged fact 
presented by an author or speaker who 
knows it is false. 

Theodore J. Greene 

New York City 

Mailer did coin the word by combining 

“fact” with the suffix “oid” (resembling) 

to describe a made-up fact accepted as 

true because it has appeared in print. 

USA Today staffers use the term as TIME 
reported it. 


Anti-Semitism’s Roots 


Harvey Falk in his book Jesus the 
Pharisee: A New Look at the Jewishness of 
Jesus (RELIGION, July 22] rightly recog- 
nizes that some of the teaching in the first 
three Gospels, which are presented as the 
words of Jesus, agree with the position of 
the School of Hillel. But Falk goes beyond 
the evidence in thinking that the denunci- 
ations were only of the followers of Sham- 
mai. The authors of the synoptic Gospels, 
not Jesus, denounced the Pharisees in 
general. The denunciations arose from 
the bitter controversies between Jews and 
early Christians and were ascribed to Je- 
sus by Gospel authors. Falk picked the 
wrong controversy as the source of the de- 
nunciations: it was the one between the 
Pharisees and the early Christians, not 
the one between the School of Hillel and 
the School of Shammai. 

Howard M. Teeple, Executive Director 

Religion and Ethics Institute Inc. 
Evanston, Ill. 


It is important to remember that the 
New Testament was written during a 
time when Rome dominated the ancient 
world. Anti-Jewish themes run through- 
out the New Testament for a good reason. 
If the Romans had rightfully been blamed 
for perpetrating most of the problems of 
that time, they would probably have sup- 
pressed the book, and we would be de- 
prived of reading it today. The authors of 
the New Testament played up to the Ro- 
mans and denigrated the Jews, thus sow- 
ing the seeds of anti-Semitism. 

Tom Whitney 
Gainesville, Fla. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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In Massachusetts: On the Beach 


he sun is high, the weather clear and, 

according to the National Weather 
Service, likely to stay that way for several 
days. Salvatore “Sam” Favaloro, 60, 
should be out at Georges Bank, some 160 
nautical miles from his home port of 
Gloucester, Mass., fishing for cod and 
haddock in his 70-ft. trawler Cara Lyn. 
Instead, he is tied up at a dock in Glouces- 
ter’s inner harbor, worrying about how he 
is going to pay for the parts he needs for 
Cara Lyn’s engine. 





Ed Boynton, 37, should be out work- 
ing too. But he is perched in the wheel- 
house of his 50-ft. Sisse/ B, entertaining 
his six-year-old son Lars. Sam LoGrasso’s 
boat, the 71-ft. /talia, sits at its dock while 
he, just as idle, soaks up the warm sum- 
mer sun outside the St. Peter’s Club. 

More than 30 Gloucester skippers and 
their crews have been unable to work 
since early July. Dozens more, perhaps as 
much as a third of Gloucester’s 160-boat 
commercial fishing fleet, once one of the 
nation’s primary providers of fresh fish, 
could find themselves idle before summer 
gives way to fall. 

Gloucester’s men have been suffering 
for years as declining stocks and stringent 
regulations have cut down on their 
catches. But the fishermen who are stay- 
ing in port these days are doing so because 
they cannot get or afford insurance for 
their boats and because, in most cases, 
they cannot sail without it. “I don’t know 
what to do,” says Favaloro, spreading 
huge hands scarred by a lifetime of han- 
dling nets and lines, and relating how the 
cost of his insurance has doubled since 
1981. “Either I borrow on my house to 








a 
Idle Fisherman Favaloro and his son: “It’s a gamble, and 
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buy insurance or I leave my boat at the 
dock and lose both my boat and my house. 
It’s a gamble, and either way I lose.” 
Leonardo Taormina, 42, has been told 
that he must pay $52,000 for the same 
coverage he could barely afford last year 
at $22,000. “There’s no way I can pay that 
and make money,” he says. Because the 
price of fish is based on auction prices at 
the Boston Fish Pier, he explains, fisher- 
men cannot simply raise their prices to 
pass along increased costs. Nor can Mark 


either way I lose” 
Godfried, 49, meet the cost of coverage for 
his 50-ft. Stella G. After spending more 
than $20,000 converting the craft from a 
side trawler to a more efficient stern 
trawler, he was told that his premiums 
were rising by 70%. “That just put me on 
the beach,” he said. Godfried bought a 
port-risk policy, which covers his boat 
only as long as it remains tied to a dock, 
and took a job ashore. 

Some Gloucestermen bitterly blame 
their plight on the insurance companies, 
whom they perceive as greedy and heart- 
less. But many concede that the premium 
jumps are justified. “In a way,” says Jo- 
seph Giacalone, 52, whose 74-ft. St. Peter, 
built in 1927, is one of the oldest boats in 
the fleet, “I guess you could say that the 


fishermen, or at least some of them, | 


brought this on themselves.” 

Fishing, which involves going out in 
rough weather and working with danger- 
ous equipment on slippery decks, is risky 
under the best of conditions. But in recent 
years the trade has seemed particularly 
hazardous to companies insuring boats 
sailing out of Gloucester. A 1920 federal 
law, the Jones Act, allows any fisherman 








injured aboard a boat to seek compensa- 
tion from the owner. Some of the claims 
filed under this act have been colossal. In 
one case a Massachusetts jury awarded 
$525,000 for a badly broken arm to a boat 
owner who brought suit against himself. 
(The judgment, however, was later re- 
duced by the court.) 

Taken by themselves, the rising 
claims would make insurance companies 
think twice about covering Gloucester 
boats. But the past five years have seen a 
rash of sinkings as well. After studying 
U.S. Coast Guard records, the Gloucester 
Daily Times found that between January 
1980 and July 1984, 35 local boats had 
gone to the bottom, more than double the 
number from New Bedford, Mass., the 
town’s chief rival as a fishing port. What 
made matters worse was that 24 of the 
boats sank in conditions that the Coast 
Guard described as “calm.” “We can’t 
prove that all of these people scuttled 
their boats for the insurance,” says a 
Coast Guard official, “but the situation 
sure looks suspicious.” 

Insurance companies noticed that 
some of the same names seemed to recur 
on the lists of sinking vessels. “The word | 
got out that Gloucester was a high-risk 
operation, that it was something of a bad 
joke in the marine-insurance business,” 
says local Broker David Amero. “The 
companies decided that they didn’t need 
the bad publicity or the losses.” As a re- | 
sult, only one of the five companies that 
used to write insurance on Gloucester | 
fishing boats continues to do so. But even 
it has canceled coverage on many boats | 
and charges high rates for those it contin- 
ues to insure. “It’s not greed; it’s self- 
protection,” says Amero. 

Brian Tarr, president of the Cape Ann 
Commercial Fishermen's Loan Fund, 
which serves as lender of last resort for 





| many of the port’s owners and captains, 


recently suggested that Gloucester’s fish- 
ermen form a self-insurance system, tak- 
ing the $3 million to $4 million a year they 


| would normally pay in premiums and cre- 


ating a fund to cover claims. But few fish- 





ermen responded. Only those without in- 
surance approved the idea; those who were 
still able to obtain and afford commercial 
insurance shrugged off the problem. Their 
response did not surprise Boynton, who 
feels that an inability to take the long view 
has always been the fishing community's 
main flaw. “Fishermen,”’ said Boynton 
wryly, “are living proof that fish is not 
brain food.” 

Boynton may be wrong. No one in the 
town, from fish processors to merchants, 
wants to see the local fishing industry die. 
But even the fishermen are beginning to 
realize that only they can save the 
Gloucester fleet. — By Peter Stoler | 
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——TIME—— Dean Witter has 


a big opportunity 
rthe 
small investor. 


The Dean Witter/Sears Liquid Asset Fund 
lets small investors share the same kind 
of rates that big investors get. 


Big investors can put their savings into things like $100,000 
“jumbo” CDs. These “jumbos” pay higher rates than small-size CDs. 

But now with Dean Witter, you can share in the same kind of 
investments. Starting off with just $5,000. 

You do it with the Dean Witter/Sears Liquid Asset Fund. The 
Fund has a simple objective: to provide you with high current 
income, while keeping your money secure and liquid. 

There's no sales charge on the Dean Witter/Sears Liquid Asset 
Fund. And any time you need your money, it’s easy to get at — by 
check (minimum $500), telephone, wire or mail. And, unlike a 
CD, there's no penalty for early withdrawals. 

To find out more about the Dean Witter/Sears Liquid Asset 
Fund, talk to an Account Executive at any Dean Witter branch. 
Or at a Sears Financial Network Center at one of more than 300 
Sears stores (many are even open nights and weekends). 

Or call the 800 number below. 

Find out how our Dean Witter/Sears Liquid Asset Fund can 
help you invest like a big investor. 


CALL 1-800-631-7268, Ext. 335 


A member of the 
Sears Financial Network 2) 





Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. 

Client Information Services 

P.O. Box 5038, Clifton, NJ 07015 
Please send me a free booklet and prospectus, containing more complete ees 
information, including charges and expenses, on the Dean Witter/Sears =" ; 
Liquid Asset Fund. | will read it carefully before investing or sending 

money. I understand that, while not FDIC-insured as bank money market 
accounts are, money market funds have an outstanding record of safety. 
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Address 

City, State, Zip 
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Home phone Business phone 
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In Praise of August 








Let’s hear it for aquatic mules, butter cows, Smile Week and serenity 





ALID REOA MEN ‘AUDTIVS HON OROETUYN ASTLENOD BNMOCKYT NOLUOM CNY BSOW NOLLDITIOD 


SUMMER EVENING, 1981, BY ALTOON SULTAN 


whir that could be a breeze on a hedge, 

until you realize that there is no breeze 

and that you live in a high-rise. So it 
must be a generator someplace, or an old 
fan with rubber blades. The sound. Defi- 
nitely. Maybe it’s the light: the way it 
slants like a guillotine on a dark wall, or 
fills the moon so that it glows meekly like 
a pale bruise on the night. Of course. The 
light. Or is it the heat? Could be the heat 
too; dead-quiet heat, seems to arise from 
inside your head, which feels funny these 
days, wobbles a bit, like a loose chrysan- 
themum. Or the empty space: streets wide 
as runways, houses flat against the white 
sky. Where did everybody go? It’s the 
space, don’t you think? 

It’s the month. Weird August. Hallu- 


é t’s the sound, don’t you think? The low 


cinatory August. The month that the 
world escapes from. Not coming in like a 
lion. Not known for its showers. Not 
known for its flowers. Not busting out all 
over. Not. There is no August Song, and if 
there were one, it would be sung by Yma 
Sumac in an altitudinous register no one 
could hear but a dozing dog, who would 
cock not an ear, stir not a bone. Not. 
These are dog days, after all, in which 
the mind, suddenly deserted, goes nuts 
and nowhere. 

Think that nothing of importance 
ever happened in August? That’s how 
much you know. The first execution by 
electrocution was performed in August 
1890. Judge Crater disappeared in Au- 
gust, plumb vanished from the middle of 
Manhattan. Britain’s Great Train Rob- 








bery was pulled on Aug. 8, 1963, and 
Trotsky was murdered on Aug. 20, 1940. 
The month is famous for violent acts. In 
August 1914 Germany got World War I 
going by declaring war on everybody, and 
in August 1792 a Parisian mob stormed 
the Tuileries Palace. (That was before ev- 
erybody started leaving Paris in August.) 
In August 1907 the first motorized taxicab 
made its appearance on the streets of New 
York; more violence still. The Kellogg- 
Briand Pact was signed on Aug. 27, 1928, 
without which there would be no world 
peace. Tony Bennett was born on Aug. 13, 
1926, without which there would be no 
Tony Bennett. 

Think that nothing is happening in 
August this summer? Hold onto your hat. 
For starters there is the Missouri State 
Fair, which opened in Sedalia expecting 
to attract 300,000 people, largely because 
of Jonny Rivers’ Aquatic Mules. The act 
consists of a trio of mules that jump from 
a 30-ft. platform into a 6-ft. pool of 
water. “Believe it or not, it’s a pretty 
good show,” says Diane Larkin, the fair’s 
publicity director. 

At the state fair in Iowa, which is 
expected to draw as many as 600,000 peo- 
ple, an artist, Duffy Lyon, created a sculp- 
ture of Hansel, Gretel and their ginger- 
bread house, entirely out of butter. This 
broke a long-standing tradition in Iowa. 
In past years the fair featured only one 
butter sculpture: a cow contained in a 
refrigerated case. Of course, a cow carved 
out of butter has a material integrity 
that Hansel and Gretel lack, but the new 
work is in flesh-tone colors. Lyon reports 
that the crowds “stand there with their 
mouths open. They've never seen colored 
butter before.” 

In Tennessee, August is the occasion 
of the Elvis International Tribute, a week 
in which 15,000 Presley fans convene to 
watch a competition among Elvis imper- 
sonators, to participate in an Elvis trivia 
contest and to pay homage. Crowds also 
flock to the Wild and Wacky Raft Race 
in Miami, the bathtub race in San Diego 
and the equally exciting Hermit Crab 
Races in Ocean City, NJ. In Illinois’ 
state fair there is both a hog-calling and 
a husband-calling contest, in which 
a woman calls for her husband, who has 
been calling hogs. First prize was taken 
by Kathy Lingren of Beason, whose win- 
ning cry was “Kenneeeee, the sows are 
in heat, and I can’t get the boar out of 
the mudhole.” 

August’s local and national holidays 





include Lizzie Borden Liberation Day, 
celebrated in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Big 
Band Sunday, in Cornwall, Pa.; Wausau’s 
Funday and Possum Festival in Chipley, 
Fla.; National Smile Week in San Anto- 
nio; the International Zucchini Festival in 
Harrisville, N.H.; as well as the Army 
Nurses Pay Raise Anniversary and the 
birthday of Joseph Justus Scaliger, de- 
scribed by loyalists as “the founder of 
scientific chronology.” 

Not that this is a month of relentless 
gaiety. News events of August include the 
collapse of 330-lb. William (“the Refrig- 
erator”) Perry at the Chicago Bears foot- 
ball training camp; the Bears’ defensive 
coach called the overstuffed Refrigerator, 
who has a four-year contract worth $1.3 
million, “a wasted draft choice and a 
waste of money.” Other news: road re- 
pairs in Duluth, Minn.; the annual re- 
union of the 450-member Robinson fam- 
ily in Cleveland; the opening of a 
shopping center in St. Louis, where a time 
capsule received contributions of old draft 
cards, snapshots of pet dogs, and a jar of 
Vaseline. Birds died from botulism in Or- 
egon, and a 90-lb. baby boy was born to 
Radha, a rhinoceros living in Los Ange- 
les, after a 515-day pregnancy (August 
has been good to Radha). 


inger, a mayoral candidate in Louis- 

ville, has been debating himself on an 

apple crate; a federal judge in Virginia 
may retire soon, or he may not; and 
George Bush paid a social call on the Rea- 
gans at the ranch. 

If some of these activities sound a bit 
odd, it is not due to the peculiarities of Io- 
wans, Missourians, Kentuckians, Florid- 
ians or Tennesseans. Not even the Cali- 
fornians, who are conducting a licorice- 
eating contest in Burbank, may be said to 
behave any odder in August than in Janu- 
ary. It is the quality of the oddness that is 
different, the ghostly spirit that affects the 
mind in August, so that while one is actu- 
ally entertained by watching three mules 
dive into a 6-ft. pool, still a part of the 
same mind retains its distance, goes off on 
a private reverie in which collapsing foot- 
ball players shaped like refrigerators, poi- 
soned birds, butter cows and Judge Cra- 
ter, too, disappear, and one is left with 
what is suddenly a happy mind, a relaxed 
and contemplative mind—best of all, an 
alone mind. 

Even thinking has its seasons. In Oc- 
tober the mind is snappy as a soldier, 
alert, quickstepping; it plans to storm the 
battlements. In February it concentrates 
upon itself, shrinks and grows depressed. 
In May it rouses itself, gets wild ideas and 
is suddenly persuaded that it is young 
again. In July it knows better, and starts 
to trouble itself with questions of who it 
really is, where it is really going, what 
really happened to that play it was going 
to write. 

But in August the mind calms down, 
becomes receptive, even creative, enjoys 
the nothing that is there. If it takes a holi- 
day, it is glad to worry about the kinds of 


[ the world of politics, Bob Heler- 
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DISTANT THUNDER, 1961, BY ANDREW WYETH 


problems that arise on holidays: compost 
heaps, car washes, the location of a fruit 
stand, fennel. If it stays home, it is glad for 
the silence, glad for the spiders walking 
like aerialists between the posts on the 
porch fence, glad to walk in the city ona 
Sunday evening, when the windows of the 
office buildings glow rose-gold in sheets, 
and the traffic lights wink where there is 
no traffic. 

The mind takes things in; August is its 
haying season. It becomes an eager ob- 
server. It seeks balance, like an artist. It 
finds pleasure in orderly things: mystery 
books and baseball games. It pays atten- 
tion to the children. It likes to talk with 
friends, unurgently. The mind actually 
begins to like itself in August. After it 
makes all the obligatory jokes about psy- 


chiatrists leaving town, it feels pretty 
good, almost sound. 

Which may in a way explain the bath- 
tub race and Lizzie Borden Liberation Day 
and all the other otherworldly activities 
that go to make up the month. Only a peo- 
ple truly comfortable with themselves 
would behave that foolishly. Somewhere 
meeting in the mind these days is a con- 
vention, not of Elvis fans, but of all the 
good and gentle moments, the dreamy con- 
versations, the hushed confidences, the 
hours before months and seasons were 
named, and we had ourselves to ourselves. 
Good old porch. Good old spiders. It’s the 
sound, don’t you think? Or the light, or the 
heat, or the space. — By Roger Rosenblatt. 
Reported by Jack E. White/Chicago and Richard 
Woodbury/Los Angeles 

















Pitchmen of the Kremlin 








The Soviets sofi-shoe toward the summit with slick p.r. 


lurid. During Dictator Joseph Stalin's 
“Hate America” campaign of the early 
1950s, for instance, Kremlin artists de- 
picted U.S. soldiers as hideous, spider-like 
creatures, armed with spray guns and in- 





jection needles, demonically waging germ 
warfare. But the ad that filled three-quar- 
ters of a page in the New York Times 
last week was far more sophisticated. 
WHAT HOLDS BACK PROGRESS AT THE 
GENEVA TALKS? queried the headline. In 
four columns of dull gray type, paid for by 
the Soviet embassy in Washington, an 
editorial reprinted from Pravda accused 








n the dark days of the cold war, Soviet | the US. of torpedoing arms control by 
propaganda was predictably noisy and | stubbornly forging ahead with Star Wars, 


the Reagan Administration’s plan to 
build a space-based umbrella against nu- 
clear attack. 

The Soviets are relying more and more 
on the pitchman techniques of Madison 
Avenue to win Western hearts and minds, 
particularly those in Europe caught uneas- 
ily between the two superpowers. Once in- 
visible Soviet officials now stage on- 
the-record press briefings for Western re- 
porters. The courtly spokesman for the So- 
viet Foreign Ministry, Vladimir Lomeiko, 


| laces his commentary with quotes from 


George Bernard Shaw and deftly cuts off 





Owls: Out on a Limb 


i} 


he aviary of nuclear-arms-control experts has long been populated by just two 
types of birds: hawks and doves. Lately, however, a new species is flapping 


about on op-ed pages: the owl. Hawks are concerned that war will break out be- 
cause the U.S. is too weak; doves fear that the arms race will provoke an attack. 
Owls argue that the greatest danger lies not in too many missiles or too few but in 
the risk that humans will by mistake or miscalculation launch them. 

The term was coined by a covey of professors at Harvard's John F. Kennedy 
School of Government—Joseph S. Nye Jr., Graham T. Allison and Albert Car- 
nesale. In their book Hawks, Doves, and Owls: An Agenda for Avoiding Nuclear 
War, they urge a series of steps to minimize the risk of a catastrophic accident. 
Among them: upgrading the hotline by creating crisis-control centers, establish- 
ing sanctions against nuclear proliferation, replacing short-range nuclear weap- 


ons in Europe with conventional warheads, holding 
regular meetings between U.S. and Soviet military 
leaders, and adding safety devices to prevent the inad- 
vertent launching of submarine-based missiles. The 
owls do not slight the importance of arms control. They 
want to preserve existing arms-control treaties and ne- 
gotiate new ones. They disdain such simplistic solu- 
tions as a freeze on nuclear weapons or a rigid policy of 
no first use. “You can be a hawk and an owl,” notes 
Carnesale, “or you can be a dove and an owl.” But in 


either case, presumably, wiser. 

















S| other Kremlin officials when they begin to 
| bluster. 


Soviet ministries have taken to issuing 


| glossy pamphlets to advance the Kremlin 
*| line. One of them, Star Wars: Delusions 
| and Dangers, appeared 
2} Washington and other Western capitals. 


last week in 


The 56-page booklet charged the US. 
with trying to “blackmail” and “fleece” 


| its NATO allies with a costly weapons sys- 


tem that would only enhance the risks of 
nuclear war. More than 70,000 copies 
have been printed in English, Spanish, 
German, Italian, French and Japanese. 
The Soviet p.r. offensive was actually 
launched by the late leader Leonid Brezh- 
nev. But his heavy-handed attempts to 
scare Europe into abandoning deploy- 
ment of American intermediate-range 
missiles only succeeded in fostering great- 
er NATO coherence and determination. 
The new Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, has shown a lighter touch. He has 
skillfully postured as peacemaker and 
portrayed the Americans as warmongers. 
His appointments also reflect a pre- 


| occupation with p.r.: new Propaganda 


| and new Foreign Minister Eduard She- 








Chief Alexander Yakovlev became thor- 
oughly familiar with Western ways dur- 
ing ten years as Ambassador to Canada, 


vardnadze is an ebullient backslapper. 

In response to the Soviet ad blam- 
ing the US. for blocking arms control, 
State Department Spokesman Charles 
Redman made light of 
the ploy, cracking, 
“We've not had simi- 
lar success in placing 


ads in Pravda.” In 
fact, the U.S. has 
found itself on the 


defensive in the game 
of public diplomacy. 
When the Soviets pro- 
posed a moratorium 
on nuclear testing last 
month, the U.S. awk- 
wardly demurred, in- 
sisting that the ban 
would not be verifiable without on-site in- 
spection. Gorbachev promptly retorted 
that the ban could be verified with exist- 
ing satellites and seismic devices. White 
House Spokesman Larry Speakes huffed 
last week that nuclear testing is “far too 
serious from our standpoint to resort to 
public relations gimmicks.” 

Such exchanges are bound to improve 
the Soviet image in Western Europe, 
though it is too early to tell just how much. 
The real test in the escalating war of 
words will come when the leaders of the 
two superpowers meet at the summit in 
Geneva this November. Gorbachev will, 
of course, be up against a salesman non- 
pareil in Ronald Reagan. Yet judging 
from the flood of p.r. emanating from the 
Kremlin, the Soviet leader clearly hopes 
to best the Great Communicator at his 
own game. —By Evan Thomas. Reported 
by James 0. Jackson/Moscow and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 
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Shipshape? 
An O.K. for General Dynamics 


ost customers, when they are outra- 

geously overcharged by a company, 
decide to take their business elsewhere. 
But the Defense Department is different. 
In a controversial move last week, the 
Navy lifted its ban on new contracts with 
General Dynamics. The reversal came just 
three months after the service suspended 
the supplier of nuclear submarines on 
charges of improperly billing taxpayers 
$158 million for overhead costs ranging 
from the kenneling ofan executive's dog to 
the purchase ofa company director's king- 
size bed. In announcing the sanctions, 
Navy Secretary John Lehman accused the 
third largest defense contractor of disre- 
garding the public’s trust. 

Declaring the resumption of busi- 
ness-as-usual, Assistant Secretary Everett 
Pyatt said that naval investigators had 
found “no pattern of corruption” with re- 
gard to General Dynamics’ billing prac- 
tices. If anything, Pyatt asserted, the 
Defense Department's “imprecise and lu- 
dicrous” guidelines were partly to blame. 
Said he of the St. Louis—based company: 
“They were simply doing what our proce- 
dures would allow them to do.” 

In exchange for becoming eligible for 
new awards, General Dynamics agreed to 
meet a series of Navy demands. Among 
| them was the creation of a “rigorous code 
| of ethics for all employees.” After a selec- 

live naval review of 94 million previously 
| submitted expense vouchers, the compa- 
ny withdrew $111 million in challenged 
bills. The Navy agreed to pay $17 million 
of the rest, leaving $30 million in dispute. 

Within hours of the reinstatement, 
the Navy awarded General Dynamics 
$658.3 million to build the twelfth Trident 
nuclear-powered submarine. Pyatt said 
the firm will also soon receive nearly $500 
million in additional orders for surface-to- 
air missiles and other weapons systems. 

Congressional critics were angered 
by the announcements. “To say there's 
no corruption is ridiculous,” said Michi- 
gan Congressman John Dingell, a leading 
investigator of Pentagon procurement. 
“The Navy is more anxious to get ahead 
with its spending goals than in spending 
well.” Declared Wisconsin Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire: “The case is not closed 
just because the Navy says it is. I intend to 
look very closely at the whole matter in 
hearings this fall.” 

That will add one more probe of Gen- 
eral Dynamics to several already under 
way. In New Haven, Conn., the company 
remains the target of a year-old grand 
jury investigation into a former director's 
charges that it submitted false billing 
claims. In Washington, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service is reportedly examining 
whether General Dynamics has been 
cheating on taxes, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission wants to 
know if the firm manipulated its stock 
price in the late 1970s. u 
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Night falls over the controversial Union Carbide plant in Institute, W. Va. 
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Under a Noxious Cloud of Fear 


A toxic gas leak rocks “Chemical Valley” residents 


s dozens of golfers were enjoying their 

Sunday at the Shawnee Park course, 
they gradually found themselves envel- 
oped by a dense, milky white cloud. 
About a mile away, Barbara Cyrus of In- 
stitute, W. Va. (pop. 500), stepped out to 
pick up the newspaper and detected a 
strong odor that she compared to Kitty 
Litter. “It just hit me in the face,” 
said Cyrus. “I knew it was coming from 
Carbide.” It was not until 36 min. after 
plant operators discovered 
the leak that the local vol- 
unteer fire chief sounded a 
siren to warn the communi- 
ty about the cloud of toxic 
chemical gas. The emer- 
gency caused 135 people to 
seek hospital treatment for 
shortness of breath, a burn- 
ing in the eyes and throat, 
and vomiting. 

Union Carbide’s Insti- 
tute facility, one of many 
plants that dot West Virginia’s “Chemical 
Valley,” has been a source of public con- 
cern for almost a year. Its output includes 
methyl isocyanate (MIC), the gas that 
killed 2,500 people and injured 200,000 
when it leaked from a Union Carbide unit 
in Bhopal, India, last December. After 
that horror, the manufacturer shut down 
Institute’s MIC unit for five months and 
spent $5 million improving its safety and 
production equipment. 

The noxious cloud that swept over 
Institute was not MIC but a combina- 
tion of methylene chloride and aldicarb 
oxime. At the Institute facility, aldi- 
carb oxime is mixed with MIC to form 
the active ingredient for Temik, a pes- 
ticide widely used on citrus crops. Last 
week's scare occurred when steam acci- 
dentally entered a metal jacket sur- 
rounding a tank that stored the chemi- 
cals, causing three gaskets to blow and 
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500 gal. of the solution to escape. 

West Virginia Senator Robert Byrd 
inspected the plant two days after the ac- 
cident and pledged that “scrutiny of this 
whole situation will be more intense than 
before.” Lee Thomas, administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
expressed “a sense of urgency” about 
tightening Union Carbide’s safety mea- 
sures. (Two days after the Institute crisis, 
a company plant in South Charleston, 
W. Va., leaked about 4,000 
Ibs. of a nontoxic mixture 
used to make hydraulic 
brake fluid.) The compa- 
ny’s beleaguered chairman, 
Warren Anderson, traveled 
to West Virginia, where he 
announced that in the fu- 
ture Union Carbide would 
sound alarms warning 
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y nearby residents at the first 
Ss meet press 


sign of any trouble. “We'd 
rather be accused of crying 
wolf,” he said, “than be accused of not do- 
ing the proper thing at the proper time.” 

Most chemical manufacturers claim 
that their industry is among the nation’s 
safest. More rigorous regulation, they ar- 
gue, would send costs skyrocketing at a 
time when the industry is facing increased 
competition from producers such as Saudi 
Arabia and Mexico and could lead U.S. 
companies in the future to build plants 
abroad. In South Charleston last Satur- 
day, about 500 people marched in support 
of Union Carbide. Yet most residents of 
West Virginia’s Chemical Valley were 
caught between worries about their safety 
and about their region’s economy. 
“There's a real dichotomy,” said Russell 
Wehrle, chairman of the National Insti- 
tute for Chemical Studies, a valley citizens 
group formed after the Bhopal tragedy. 
“People are saying they want the jobs, but 
they also want more regulation.” cy 
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LIBERATE A CUBA LIBRE. 







































































Quota Fight 


Rethinking affirmative action 






aay ’s horrible,” said Jennifer Brown, 
head of the New York City chapter 
of the National Organization for Women. 
The Rev. Jesse Jackson called it “an at- 
tempt to reverse history” that could result 
in “an American form of apartheid.” But 
to Harvard Sociology Professor Nathan 
Glazer, a leading neoconservative, it was 
“a step in the right direction,” one that 
“took enormous courage.” 

Rousing this chorus of commentary 
last week was a three-page discussion 
draft prepared by White House aides as a 
possible addition to Executive Order No. 
11246, issued by President Lyndon John- 
son in 1965. The measure has been de- 
nounced for creating a legal and social 
nightmare and praised as one of the most 
important tools for ending discrimination 
in the U.S. It requires firms that do busi- 
ness with the Federal Government to take 
“affirmative action” to eliminate racial 
bias in employment. To enforce the order, 
the Labor Department in 1968 began re- 
quiring that contractors set numerical 
goals for blacks, other minorities and 
women in hiring, promotion and pay. 

The draft amendment reflects the 
Reagan Administration’s concern that 
firms are engaging in “reverse discrimi- 
nation” to meet numerical goals. As 
leaked to reporters last week, the pro- 
posed revision states that the order does 
not require businesses “to utilize any nu- 
merical quota, goal or ratio, or otherwise 
to discriminate against or grant any pref- 
erence to any individual or group on the 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin.” It adds that “a failure to 
adopt or attain any statistical measures” 
would not, by itself, be wrong. 

At present, job statistics are used to 
determine whether a contractor is guilty 
of illegal discrimination. “With that ruled 
out,” says Richard Seymour, attorney 
with the Lawyers’ Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law, a legal assistance 
group, “the only thing left is when the em- 
ployer openly discriminates. That kind of 
evidence is scarce as hen’s teeth these 
days.” Last week the executive council of 
the AFL-CIO reiterated its support for 
“strong affirmative action.” Those who 
oppose mandatory numerical goals argue 
that they violate the civil rights of people 
who lose jobs or promotions in quota sys- 
tems. “Our concept of affirmative action,” 
says Mark Schultz, an official of the na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, “has al- 
ways included the belief that the road to 
equal employment should not pave the 
way for discrimination against others.” 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes 
insisted last week that the draft, which is 
scheduled for discussion at a future work- 
ing group of the Cabinet, was “in the early 
stages.” He added, “It certainly has not 
been presented to the President. There- 
fore, it has no standing whatsoever as Ad- 
ministration policy.” a 
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Eye on the Oval Office 


0) n this hot August morning, the Capitol has been abandoned by the congres- 
sional combatants. The route to Majority Leader Robert Dole’s office is un- 
crowded and cool, and the stone busts of Hubert Humphrey, Richard Nixon and 
Lyndon Johnson whisper from the shadows about great ambitions achieved and 
denied. 

Dole has already tried and failed to follow the path of those three men from 
the Senate to the vice presidency. Now he wants to skip the intermediate step and 
go directly to the Oval Office. His gutsy performance as Senate leader over the 
past 7% months may help open the way. 

“President Reagan came up here when Howard Baker was leader, and How- 
ard showed him the view,” says Dole, sweeping aside the curtains behind his desk 
and revealing through repairmen’s scaffolding the marbled city below with its 
great avenues running toward the White House. “ ‘Mr. President, this is the best 
view in town,’ Howard said. The President 
looked at him and answered, “No, Howard, 
it is the second-best view.’ ” 

Dole succeeds in containing the mirth 
that rises behind his eyes and tugs at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. He gives an understated 
smile and not the Kansas yuk that helped 
sink the Ford-Dole ticket in 1976. He joked 
so much then that people did not think he 
was serious, as if anyone scorched by the 
Dust Bowl and shattered by an explosive 
shell in the Italian mountains in World War 
II could be truly frivolous. He was not—and 
he is not. 

Getting from the Hill to the White 
House is no easy feat. He has a Senate race 
to run in 1986 and a Senate to lead all the 
time, which makes him a target for every 
political pot-shooter around. Out in Ells- 
worth, Kans., the other day a man came up 
with a sign on his hat that said DUMP DOLE. 
With bemused aggressiveness the Senator 
confronted the fellow and declared, “You're 
not going to beat me.” The tormentor was 
flustered and half admitted the task might 
be impossible. 

That gentle unorthodoxy has confound- 
Abumpy ride on tough issues ed many political seers who have insisted 

that being Senate leader hinders more than 
helps a candidate, as concluded by Howard Baker, who stepped down. The 
dean of all handicappers, Richard Nixon, was heard to mutter that Dole might 
have more savvy than any of the other contenders. Indeed, Dole went up to New 
Jersey to see Nixon, whose political acuity Dole respects, and found the old 
campaigner with candidate lists and vote projections. He advised Dole to do 
his job in the Senate and stay away from the candidate “cattle shows.” 
Dole loved it all, especially when the former President, having relin- 
quished his Secret Service agents, took Dole to and from the airport in 
his own car. 

Dole’s mania for a sensible federal budget and a genuine attack on the huge 
deficits has cast him up against bankers, farmers, the elderly and the President of 
the U.S. This is a singular way to go for the White House. “I figure that you listen 
to all the arguments and then it is a leader’s job to make up his mind what seems 
best and fight for it,” Dole says. That has not always been the method employed 
by national politicians, particularly those from the Senate fearful of offending 
powerful interests. Dole is going to ride the budget-deficit issue right on through 
and somehow try to make that so meaningful and exciting a struggle that it will 
give him luster as a leader. 

There is something different about Dole. He resides in the offices where the 
grandiloquent Everett Dirksen used to cut deals and drink bourbon. Dirksen was 
the ultimate Senate creature, as smooth and pliable as the leather chairs in the 
cloakroom. But Bob Dole has not been captured by his surroundings. He is still 
off there standing up like a silo on the Kansas prairie. He could be blown down 
by the political winds. But shouldering against the hot gusts in Washington some- 
times builds strength. 
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A sane coming upon the gorgeous 
green mountains soaring over the 
Tug Fork Valley of West Virginia near 
the Kentucky border would not, at first 
glance, suspect that a combat zone was at 
hand. Yet for more than a century, bloody 
civil strife has roiled the region embraced 
by Mingo County, W. Va., and Pike 
County, Ky. There in the late 1800s, the 
Hatfield and McCoy families began a 
feud so lethal and long that it became 
legend. Then in 1920 the early strug- 
gles of the region’s coal miners to union- 
ize exploded into a fray that left nine 
people dead and is still remembered as 
“the Matewan massacre.” Now the area 
around the same little town of Matewan 
(pop. 822) is living up to its turbulent rep- 
utation: a coal miners’ strike that is now 
in its eleventh month is well on the way to 
becoming the longest and meanest since 
before World War IT. 

The strike pits some 1,500 members 
of the United Mine Workers against the 
A.T. Massey Coal Co. Violence has be- 
come almost monotonous. In the latest 
incident, a midnight explosion last week 
rocked the three-story brick district head- 
quarters of the U.M.W. in Pikeville, Ky., 
incidentally shattering a huge portrait of 
the late union leader John L. Lewis that 
hung on the wall. The strike has produced 
one death, hundreds of injuries and more 
than a thousand episodes of rock throw- 
ing, smashed windshields and punctured 
tires. Gunfire has been commonplace. 
Snipers killed a nonunion coal-truck driv- 
er, Hayes West, 35, in a convoy crossing 
Coeburn Mountain in late May. Gunfire 
wounded Miner Judy Mullins, 40, in the 
hand in July while she was picketing in 
Canada, Ky. The walls of an office at 
Rawl Sales & Processing Co., a Massey 
ae ee : 
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Striker mans a sandbagged picket shelter near Samoyed Energy Co. mine in Canada, Ky. 


Violence in the Coalfields 


A strike roils the area where Hatfields and McCoys feuded 


subsidiary in Lobata, W. Va., are pocked 
with bullet holes. Somebody even soaped 
one highway and caused a nonunion 
truck to crash. 

In McCarr, Ky., a grocery and grill 
well known as a gathering spot of the 
strikers became a target for gunfire. A 
stick of dynamite tossed last month into a 
nonunion truck on Route 1056 near 
McCarr blew a three-foot hole in the 
vehicle but caused no injury. One explo- 
sion at the Kentucky Power Co. plant 
knocked out service to some 3,000 cus- 
tomers, including one coal company that 
had bought a unionized mine and re- 
opened it as a nonunion one. Another 
blast blew up a power line leading to 
the Sprouse Creek Processing Co., the 
Massey subsidiary that has been a pri- 
mary strike target. Former Mayor of 
Matewan Robert McCoy, a member of 
the original feuding clan, calls it “almost 
like a civil war.” 

The Massey company broke off nego- 
Uiations after West's slaying. Company 
President E. Morgan Massey came close 
to accusing U.M.W. President Richard 
Trumka of fostering violence. Said Mas- 
sey: “Mr. Trumka can turn the violence 
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Soaped highway victimizes a truck 
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| wife Barbara, who moved their 13-year- 








on, he can cut it off at will, and he uses 


that as a bargaining tool.” The union 
leader in turn said that the Massey firm 


*| was merely foot dragging. Talks have re- 
=| sumed but have produced nothing so far 


The union struck last fall because | 
Massey refused to sign the contract 
agreed to in September between the 


U.M.W. and the industry's Bituminous 


3) Coal Operators’ Association, Still, on both 


sides the contract is only one of the issues 
at stake. For the U.M.W., its membership 
dwindling (down 31%, to about 110,000 
working miners, since 1978) along with 
the industry’s work force and its once for- 
midable power diluted, the dispute is pro- 
viding the first test of a new selective 
strike strategy. For Massey, a company 
with 25 mines, seven processing plants | 
and some 100 subsidiaries around the | 
US., the goal is to allow each of its subor 
dinate operations to negotiate a separate 
contract. Massey contends that the well- 
being of his company (owned by the Roy- 
al Dutch/Shell Group and the Fluor 
Corp.) relies on such decentralization. But 
Trumka insists that Massey's purpose is 
only to bust the unions. 

To the affected workers, the root issue 
is economic survival. Jim Vance and his 


old daughter away from the Tug Fork 
Valley after the family trailer was fired 
upon one night, voice both the fear and 
the anger of the strikers. They find the 
sounds of nonunion coal trucks, as Barba- 
ra puts it, “gut sickening” because they 
“take the jobs.”’ She makes sandwiches at 
the B&G Mart in McCarr to supplement 
the $200 that her husband, like all the 
other strikers, gets each week from the 
U.M.W. To bolster the morale of the 
worn strikers, the United Auto Workers 
this month sent a 200-vehicle convoy | 
(plus gifts of clothes, food and $55,000 
cash) from Detroit to Belfry, Ky., for a 
“Motown to Coaltown” solidarity rally at- 
tended by some 2,000 supporters 





nough workers have crossed the lines 

to keep the Massey company operat- 
ing—at 60% of prestrike production 
levels in one operation. Strike breakers in- 
clude some ex-union members. At the 
Sprouse Creek Processing Co., Buddy Mc- 
Coy was a union man who crossed the 
picket line to become a foreman. “I 
had a family to care for,” says McCoy, 
who received a three-stitch gash in the 
head from marauding strikers after his 
defection. 

The danger to the communities in- 
volved is not entirely physical. Friend- 
ships and even families have been 
torn apart. Viet Nam Veteran Fred Deer- 
field, 44, of Matewan quit the mines as a 
union man and recently opened Fred’s 
Place, a bar. He supports the strike, but 
some of his friends and relatives do not 
“Now we don’t speak.” he says. “Christ- 
mas has been a family thing, but last year 
I didn’t 20." —By Frank Trippett. Reported by | 
Elizabeth Taylor/Matewan 
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Still Down but Not Out 





Twenty years after the riots, Watts wrestles with old problems 


ven in a turbulent era rocked by Bir- 

minghams and Little Rocks, the hell- 
ish rioting in Watts in the mid-1960s set a 
stunning new level for civil violence. 
Touched off improbably enough by a sim- 
ple traffic arrest that brought police and 
blacks into conflict, the disturbance rum- 
| bled into rock-throwing disorder that 
soon exploded into almost a week of loot- 
ing, arson and assault. With entire blocks 
reduced to ash and rubble, the name 
Watts came to signify not just a black 
ghetto in south-central Los Angeles but 





street is a shopping center with a super- 
market, a savings and loan office and sev- 
eral apparel shops. There is no graffiti 
and little crime in the nine-month-old 
shopping center, and the reasons why tell 
a great deal about Watts: 17 security 
guards are on the payroll, and iron en- 
trance gates, controlled from a rooftop 
command post, can be closed within sec- 
onds to keep prowlers out at night and 
robbers in during the day. 

The social profile of Watts has hardly 
changed. Unemployment stands at better 





1965: Guardsmen stand watch after Watts’ 103rd Street was burned into “Charcoal Alley” 





1985: In spite of improvements, the elements if not the temper for disorder remain. 


black unrest across the U.S. By the time 
troops and police brought peace to what 
had become a 46.5-sq.-mi. war zone, the 
toll was tragic: 34 dead, 1,032 injured, 
3,952 arrested, some 600 buildings rav- 
aged, property loss around $40 million. 

In the wave of national concern that 
followed, Watts and environs were studied 
intensely. If no single cause of the rioting 
was found, the nation still got a picture ofa 
community ripe to blow up: a place of 
acutely high joblessness, pervasive pover- 
ty, crowded housing and a sense of being 
abused by the police. Now 20 years have 
passed. What is Watts like today? 

In bricks-and-mortar terms, the 
neighborhood is a far sight better off than 
| it was when the cries of “Burn, baby, 
burn!” died down. Several hundred units 
of government-subsidized housing dot the 
neighborhood, replacing some of the va- 
| cant lots left after the rioting. The inter- 
section of 103rd Street and Compton Ave- 
nue, ground zero in 1965, could be 
Anywhere U.S.A. The sprawling Watts 
Health Center dominates one corner and 
a new post office the other. Across the 





than 20%, almost three times the national 
average, and more than the US. rates for 


| either blacks (15%) or Hispanics (11.2%). 


About one-third of Watts families exist 
below the poverty line. The city and coun- 


| ty human relations commissions report 


that the south-central area containing 
Watts had “the highest infant mortality 
rate, the lowest rate of immunization, the 
highest incidence of communicable dis- 
ease... and the fewest doctors per capita 
in the county.” 

Does all of that mean that Watts is 
still ripe for disorder? “All of the elements 
are still here,” says Ted Watkins, founder- 
chairman of the Watts Labor Community 
Action Committee. “The only part [fortu- 
nately] missing is the ability of the disen- 
franchised and the disgusted to mobilize 
to do what was done in 1965.” Watkins’ 
WLCAC operates a dozen businesses and 
the food-stamp concession. He and other 
community leaders attribute the continu- 
ing troubles partly to federal budget cut- 
backs, which have eliminated job-train- 
ing programs. They have also forced a 


staff cut (107 to 63) in the Westminster 
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Neighborhood Association; the WNA, 
funded by a mix of public and church 
monies, helps young people prepare for 
and find jobs. At the same time, local 
economic conditions have deteriorated. 
Firms that previously provided jobs in the 
area—Goodyear, Firestone, Ford, GM, 
Sears—have moved away, while the pre- 
dominantly black community has grown 
from 30,000 in the mid-1960s to 42,000 
(Hispanics, few in number in 1965, now 
constitute 25% of the total). On “Mother’s 
Day,” so called because it marks the 
arrival of welfare checks, sales surge 
in cocaine, heroin and PCP. Riot? No, 
says Baptist Minister Charles Mims Jr., 
explaining, “The militants are all high. 
You can’t be angry and high at the same 
time.” 


rime has declined a bit, at least statis- 

tically, in the past five years. Yet, says 
area Police Commander Stephen Gates, it 
is “still horrible.” Gangs regularly cut one 
another up. Three weeks ago, young thugs 
shot and killed a teenager in the cab of his 
pickup in a parking lot. So many cars 
were being attacked in “smash-and-run” 
incidents while passing the Nickerson 
Gardens housing project that authorities 
walled off the adjacent highway with a 
spiked metal fence. Fire Captain Tom 
Crowley says arson has become a specta- 
tor sport, with punks torching buildings 
“just to watch us work.” Bobby Spears, 31, 
a janitor and father of four, knows who | 
robbed him recently but will not press 
charges out of fear for his family’s safety. 

The sheer atmosphere of Watts takes 
a toll. Says Family Counselor Mary Tay- 
lor: “Children lose that good feeling about 
themselves.”” Ueemace Russell, 11, who 
lives on Grape Street (just off “Charcoal 
Alley,” as 103rd Street has been called 
since it burned), knows that “people are 
fighting now over dope and getting raped 
and kidnaped.” When gunfire gets too 
bad near her house, Sixth-Grader Russell 
deals with it by crawling under her bed. 

After a brisk, hour-long walking tour 
of Watts last week, Los Angeles Mayor 
Tom Bradley proposed, in general terms, 
a program that would take Watts pre- 
schoolers out of their homes and put them 
in learning centers, in order to remove 
them from “this whole cycle of failure.” 
The notion caused confusion in Watts, 
and Bradley quickly tried to make clear 
that he was thinking only of some volun- 
tary plan that might resemble the federal 
Head Start program. 

Some civic leaders think Watts’ noto- 
riety can be turned to advantage. “We 
don’t hide the rebellion,” says Watts 
Towers Art Center Director John Outter- 
bridge. “We want to get tourists here to 
dispel the myths.” If many of the myths 
still hold true, at least there are signs of 
hope and a heartening willingness in the 
community to face up to its problems. 
Says Charles Woods, operator of a mobile 
barbecue: “All the new construction, it’s 
built pride. People are more together 
now.” —By Frank Trippett. Reported by 


Richard Woodbury/Los Angeles 
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American Notes 








“Nothing Improper” 


The new consulting firm was to be called Procurement Strat- 
egy Corp. In a solicitation of 29 prospective clients, P.S.C. 
claimed it would provide military contractors with “timely infor- 
mation of imminent policy changes being considered by the Fed- 
eral government,” enabling them to “compete for government 
business with confidence and success.” There was only one thing 
wrong: the head of the proposed firm, Mary Ann Gilleece, had 
been Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition Man- 
agement since 1983, a job that made her Defense Secretary Ca- 
spar Weinberger’s principal adviser on procuring weapons from 
defense contractors. Gilleece knew that her job was being 
phased out, but before leaving the Pentagon, she was attempting 
to line up clients among the companies she had dealt with as a 
public official. 

The Pentagon was initially unperturbed. “Nothing improper 
or illegal,” said Spokesman Fred Hoffman. Indeed, Pentagon 
Counsel Chapman Cox had approved Gilleece’s move, requiring 
only that she stop handling Government business with the 29 
firms she was soliciting. Faced with criticism inside and outside 
the Pentagon, Gilleece finally decided not to set up the firm. And 
late last week she submitted her resignation. 


Giving and Receiving 


Election Day is still more than a 
year away, but campaign chests are al- 
ready hefty. The 31 U.S. Senators who 
will be running next year raised $20 
million the first half of 1985, $5.8 mil- 
lion of it through political-action com- 
mittees. That is an increase of 77% 
overall (95% for PACs) since 1979, ac- 
cording to a report by Common Cause, 
a Washington-based citizens’ lobbying 
group. 

The interest in congressional cam- 
paigns is directly linked to one of Ron- 
ald Reagan’s pet projects, tax reform. 
The largest PAC contributors are usually the energy, real estate, 
banking and insurance industries, all of which benefit from tax 
breaks threatened by some of the tax plans under consideration. 
Not surprisingly, Oregon’s Bob Packwood, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, has received the most enthusiastic support: 
$2.6 million so far, $691,000 of it PAC money. Common Cause 
President Fred Wertheimer notes that PACs have donated $3.7 
million to the 56 members of the House Ways and Means and Sen- 
ate Finance committees, more than triple the amount contributed 
by PACs in 1983, the last congressional nonelection year. “We are 
seeing a classic example of how PACs operate,” Wertheimer says. 
“Tt is a bald and blatant effort to buy political advantage.” 
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Senator Packwood 


NEW YORK/ NEW JERSEY 
A Borderline Case 


Seldom has a 99-year-old lady enjoyed such persistent suit- 
ors. Ever since the Statue of Liberty’s centennial began to loom 
on the national calendar, New Jersey has reignited an old claim 
to the woman who has long been considered New York’s leading 
citizen. After all, New Jerseyans argue, she is less than 600 yds. 
from their shore, but a good 14 miles from Manhattan. 


A federal court suit on the matter, brought by a group of 


New Jersey residents, is to be heard this week. A state historian, 








Kevin Wright, bolstered New Jer- 
sey’s position by unearthing a De- 
cember 1889 agreement between the 
two states that puts the 225-ton stat- 
ue decidedly inside the Garden State. 
Headlined the New Jersey Herald of 
Dec. 25, 1889: ANCIENT BOUNDARY 
DISPUTE SETTLED—LIBERTY LIGHT- 
ING THE WORLD IS NOW ON JERSEY 
SOIL. But since 1834, New York has 
exercised jurisdiction over Liberty 
Island, the small space on which the 
statue reigns, and it is doubtful that 
the state’s traditional control can be 
wrested away. 





PHILADELPHIA 


How Big Was the Bomb? 


When 60 houses in Philadelphia’s Osage Avenue neighbor- 
hood were leveled in May after police bombed a house used by 
the MOVE cult, Mayor Wilson Goode set up a commission to in- 
vestigate the disaster. “I want the truth,” Goode declared. The 
inquiry is still in progress, along with federal investigations. 
Now a surprising revelation from city hall has sparked a prelimi- 
nary investigation by the Philadelphia district attorney. In May, 
police said the bomb weighed about 24% Ibs. and was made with 
Tovex, a relatively tame explosive that would not have been ex- 
pected to cause a widespread fire. City hall now reports that the 
device weighed 4) lbs. and also contained C-4, a powerful mili- 
tary charge. “The C-4,” according to city hall, was “included by 
the individual officer who made the device, without the knowl- 
edge of his superiors.” In a police department interview obtained 
by the Philadelphia /nquirer, the officer, William Klein, said the 
bomb contained 1% lbs. of C-4 but weighed only 3% Ibs. Klein, a 
14-year veteran of the force, said he did not originally tell inves- 
ligators about the C-4 because he did not want to “embarrass” 
his superiors by contradicting them. 


The Lady and the Contras 


William Clayton, an Under Secretary of State just after 
World War II, was a lifelong anti-Communist who helped devise 
the Marshall Plan, though he expressed fear that it did not go far 
enough to prevent an economic collapse that would lead to a 
Communist takeover of postwar Europe. Now his daughter, El- 
len Garwood, of Austin, has taken on the family crusade by 
making a unique contribution that she says will help stop “this 
ugly specter” of Communism from spreading in the Western 
Hemisphere. Last week she announced that she had written a 
check for $65,000 that will go toward the purchase of a UH-1 
“Huey” helicopter for “non-lethal” use by Nicaragua’s contras, 
the U.S.-supported rebels fighting the Sandinista government 

The idea came from retired Major General John Singlaub, 
head of the US. Council 
for World Freedom, whose 
group says it has collected 
more than $150,000 in tax- 
deductible contributions for 
the contras. “He said they 
need a helicopter,” Garwood 
explained. “I felt my father 
did so much work that I’ve 
got to do something.” The 
name of the new chopper? 
Lady Ellen, of course. 
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DISASTERS 


World 





Last Minutes of JAL 123 





A holiday flight in Japan slams into a mountain and takes 520 lives 


world’s busiest air terminals, Ha- 

neda, was even more jammed and 
uncomfortable than usual. But most of the 
jostling travelers were in a festive, uncom- 
plaining mood. The three-day observance 
of Bon, a holiday season nearly as joyous 
as New Year's, would begin the next 
morning. Many Japanese would devote 
the days to nostalgic visits to the places of 
their birth, to happy reunions with rela- 
tives, to paying homage to their ancestors. 
The more religious among them believed 
that the spirits of their fore- 
fathers would return to the 
family sites too and join 
in celebration with the liv- 
ing. But for 520 people who 
boarded Japan Air Lines 
Flight 123 bound for Osaka, 
the trip would be tragically 
one-way: before they could 
honor the dead, they would 
join them. 

Just 45 minutes after leav- 
ing Tokyo on the planned 
one-hour run, the huge U.S.- 
built Boeing 747 smashed into 
a mountain in a wilderness 
area often called the Tibet of 
Japan’s Gumma prefecture. 
The death toll made it the 
worst single-plane accident 
in aviation history. Only the 
collision of two other 747s, 
one taxiing and the second 
racing toward takeoff, at fog- 


he early evening in Tokyo was hot 
f (83° F) and steamy, and one of the 





shrouded Tenerife in the Ca- The 747’s last takeoff: minutes later, sections of the tail broke away 
“Tt leaned to the left. It was flying just like a staggering drunk.” 


nary Islands on March 27, 
1977, killed more people: 583. 

The crash in Japan was the fourth 
major air disaster this year. It followed 
the apparent midair disintegration of an 
Air-India 747 off the coast of Ireland on 
June 23, in which all 329 occupants per- 
ished. In February, an Iberia Boeing 727 
crashed into a mountain in Spain, killing 
all 148 aboard. Just two weeks ago, a 
Delta Air Lines wide-bodied Lockheed 
L-1011 failed to reach the runway while 
attempting a landing in a thunderstorm at 
Dallas/Fort Worth Airport, dooming 134. 
The accidents seemed to have little in 
common; in all but one, however, wide- 
bodied airliners were involved. With the 
JAL crash, the worldwide civil aviation 
death toll for 1985 passed 1,400, making it 
the most lethal air travel year in history 
and raising, once again, fears about safety 
in the skies. 





The weather was humid but not un- 
usual as Flight 123 lifted off runway 
C-15-L at Haneda and climbed through a 
light cloud cover. At the controls was Cap- 
tain Masami Takahama, 49, who had 
flown for JAL since 1966 and was so high- 
ly regarded that he had been transferred 
from international to domestic routes four 
years ago so that he could help train new 
pilots. The rest of the crew included a co- 
pilot, a flight engineer and twelve cabin at- 
tendants. There were 509 passengers 
aboard the 747SR, a short-range version of 
the jumbo. JAL and All Nippon Airways 





are the only airlines that fly this model, 
which is structurally strengthened to ab- 
sorb the jolts of the frequent takeoffs and 
landings required by shorter routes. As 
part ofits fleet of 49 747s, the largest of any 
carrier in the world, JAL operated ten of 
the short-range types, which can accom- 
modate more seats. The flight to Osaka 
(pop. 2,625,000), a commercial center 250 
miles southwest of Tokyo, was sold out. 
Flight 123 was running only twelve 
minutes behind its scheduled departure 
when it lifted off at 6:12 p.m. Tokyo time. 
Following its flight plan, the big plane 
headed south, climbed to 24,000 ft., then 
banked sharply right, toward the west, as 
it passed near the small island of Oshima, 
south of Haneda. At 6:25 p.m., when the 
aircraft was 20 miles west of the island 
and approaching the Izu Peninsula, 


Tokyo-area air-traffic controllers caught 
the first hint of danger. 

“Immediate, ah, trouble,” radioed 
someone in Flight 123’s cockpit, using 
English, the language of international avi- 
ation. “Request turn back to Haneda. De- 
scend and maintain 220 [22,000 ft.].”" Two 
minutes later, a member of the cockpit 
crew pushed a switch that sent an emer- 
gency code signal, “7700,” flashing 
onto radar screens in Tokyo. Asked Tokyo 
control: “Confirm you are declared emer- 
gency. Is that right?” Flight 123: “Yes. 
Affirmative.” 

Seated in row 56, just four 
rows from the end of the cab- 
in, Yumi Ochiai, 26, an off- 
duty JAL flight attendant, 
saw and heard the signs of 
trouble. “There was a sudden 
baan |a Japanese expression 
emulating a loud noise},” she 
* recalled later. “It was over- 

head in the rear. My ears 
hurt. Immediately, the inside 
of the cabin became white. 
The vent hole at the cabin 
crew seat opened.” 

The cabin had lost pres- 
sure: the white mist was 
caused by the rush of the cold 
outside air into the passenger 
area. The vent to which 
Ochiai referred was a modifi- 
cation made in wide-bodies 
after a Turkish Airlines DC- 
10 lost its cargo door near 
Paris in 1974 and the differ- 
ence in pressure between the 
lower cargo hold and the pas- 
senger cabin buckled the 

floor; this disrupted flight controls and 
spun the DC-10 into the earth, with the 
loss of all 346 aboard. The vent was de- 
signed to equalize pressure in any similar 
occurrence. 

“No sound of an explosion was 
heard,” Ochiai continued. “The ceiling 
above the rear lavatory came off. The 
automatic O2 [oxygen] masks dropped 
down at the same time, and the prere- 
corded announcement [on use of the 
masks] started.” 

Tokyo air-traffic control directed the 
troubled aircraft to turn to the east for a 
return to Haneda. At this point, radar 
showed the plane at 24,500 ft., flying at 
471 m.p.h. But at 6:28 p.m., the radar indi- 
cated Flight 123 was heading northwest 
instead of east. Radioed Tokyo: “Fly 
magnetic 90 degrees.” The reply from the 
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Wreckage at point of impact on Mount Osutaka; rescuers reach the 
remote site; they find a survivor, Keiko Kawakami, 12; she is held 
by a paratrooper as both are lifted into a hovering helicopter 
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craft was ominous: “But now 
uncontrol.” 

In the cabin, Ochiai felt the 
plane go into what she called a 
hira-hira, a word that describes 
the falling of a leaf, gentle and 
twisting. Radar now placed the 
plane at 21,860 ft., near the alti- 
tude its crew had requested. 
About three minutes later, Tokyo 
told the crew where the plane 
was: “You are now 72 nautical 
miles from Nagoya. Do you want 
to land at Nagoya?” A coastal 
city, Nagoya is 160 miles south- 
west of Tokyo. But the crew 
wished to get back to Haneda. 
The aircraft was now climbing 
again, back to 24,500 ft., and 
slowing only slightly. 

The only hint of a potential 
cause of the trouble came at 6:33 
p.m., and it turned out to be mis- 
leading. “R5 broken,” a crew- 
man reported by radio. “Cabin-pressure 
drop.” The reference was to the right rear 
door of the plane through which food and 
supplies are normally brought into the 
cabin. The door had not been opened at 
Haneda before takeoff. 

At 6:35 p.m., Ochiai found that the 
oxygen supply for the mouth masks had 
run out, but she had no difficulty breath- 
ing. The aircraft's purser now told the 
passengers that there was an emergency. 
Ochiai helped the on-duty attendants in- 
struct the passengers on how to strap on 
their life preservers and assume a head- 
down, forward-leaning position for a pos- 
sible crash landing. Then, she said, the 
plane went into a Dutch roll, dipping one 
wing, then the other. Apparently, Captain 
Takahama was trying to steer the aircraft 
by alternately increasing power to the left 
and the right engines. The maneuver pro- 
duced a yawing and rolling motion as 
though Flight 123 were cutting figure- 
eights in the sky. 

At 6:40 p.m., Ochiai was surprised to 
see Mount Fuji out a left window. “I 
thought the plane was heading back to 
Haneda,” she said. Actually, radar opera- 
tors saw the aircraft make a wide circle at 
this point, fully 360°, near Japan's sacred 
mountain, which was far north of the 
planned course to Osaka. 

The 747 was not sticking to a steady 
course, and at 6:46 p.m., the dire message 
came again from the cockpit: “Uncon- 
trol.” Replied Tokyo: “Do you want to 
communicate with Haneda?” The answer, 
now in a loud voice: “Yes, please!” The 
craft was tracked at 11,700 ft. and had 
slowed to 299 m.p.h. One minute later, 
Flight 123 asked for the heading into Han- 
eda, adding, “Uncontrollable.” Tokyo’s 
reply: “Maintain magnetic 90 degrees. 
Can you control?” The by now familiar 
answer: “Uncontrollable.” The craft was 
down to 9,850 ft. By 6:49 p.m., the 747 had 
dropped to 7,880 ft., and now came the 
first clear sound of fear from the cockpit. 
“Waaah!” a crew member shouted into 
the microphone, an exclamation of sur- 

prise and alarm in Japanese. Mysteriously, 
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@6:12 p.m. JAL 123 takes off from Haneda. 
@6:25 p.m. Pilot reports “trouble” and 
requests immediate return. ‘ 
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the aircraft began climbing again, to 9,160 
ft. Captain Takahama was apparently 
fighting for altitude. By 6:54 p.m. the 747 
had reached 11,400 ft. and was 55 miles 
northwest of Haneda. Advised of this loca- 
tion, a crewman responded, “Roger.” It 
was to be the last transmission. 

A minute later, the plane was advised, 
“Haneda and Yokota both ready. You 





can start landing procedures any- 
time.” Yokota, a US. air base, 
had already been told by Tokyo 
air-traffic control, as had Ha- 
neda, to be prepared for an emer- 
gency landing. But there was no 
reply from Flight 123. 

On the ground, Keiichi Ya- 
mazaki heard the unusual sound 
of an airliner above his home in 
Nippara, a remote mountain vil- 
lage. “All of a sudden, a big air- 
plane appeared from between 
mountains, just like out of no- 
where,” he recalled. “Four times 
it leaned to the left, and each 
time it tried to recover its balance 
to the right. It was flying just like 
a staggering drunk.” 

In the cabin, Ochiai had 
strapped herself into her seat. 
“The plane started dropping at a 
sharp angle, almost vertically,” 
she recalled. “Soon there were 
two or three very sharp impacts, and seats 
and cushions all around me came tum- 
bling down on me. I was covered with 
seats, and I couldn’t move. I suffered a 
piercing pain in my stomach. Finally, I 
was able to unfasten my seatbelt, but 
I found myself trapped between seats, 
and I could not move at all.” 

Horrified controllers had watched the 
disabled aircraft drop to below 10,000 ft. 
and then, at 6:57 p.m., disappear from 
their radar screens altogether. The 747, 
still heading north rather than east, had 
plunged into a slope of 5,400-ft.-high 
Mount Osutaka, a pine-covered granite 
peak. Weighing more than 350 tons, the 
plane buried much of its fuselage in a 
steeply angled ridge at an altitude of 4,700 
ft. Flames spurted into the sky as the im- 
pact ignited fuel tanks; even the metal 
scraps burned fiercely as the 747 sliced 
through the trees. 

It was dark when Ochiai mercifully 
fell asleep, still pinned in the wreckage. 
But before she did, she later told a hospi- 
tal nurse, she heard children crying. The 
sounds were loud, but gradually grew soft- 
er. Then there was silence. Ochiai heard 
one other loud noise: that of a helicopter. 
She waved her hand, but nothing hap- 
pened. Then she slept. She did not know 
how long. 

The flames had attracted searchers 
dispatched by Japan’s Air Self-Defense 
Force. They made passes in two planes 
but saw nothing moving in the desolate, 
fiery scene. Much of the wreckage had 
spilled onto a nearly 45° slope, and there 
was no way for even a chopper to land 
safely in the dark. Expecting no survivors, 
the searchers spent the rainy night setting 
up a base in the mountain village of Ueno- 
mura, 42 miles from the crash site. Area 
firemen and Japan’s Ministry of Trans- 
port also mobilized searchers. But the nar- 
row, serpentine roads and trails winding 
up from the villages in the valley ended 
far below the wreckage high on the moun- 
tain. Nonetheless, some rescuers set out 
on foot during the night. 

At daybreak, before any of them had 
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reached the site, TIME Tokyo Bureau 
Chief Edwin Reingold surveyed the area 
from a helicopter. “The crash scene was 
still and seemed oddly, pitifully small to 
represent such a major disaster,” he re- 
ported. “The body of the jet had crashed 
through trees, uprooting them as they tore 
the plane apart. Stripped and blackened 
trees were still smoldering, and small fires 
could be seen amid surprisingly tiny 
pieces of debris. There was no sign of life. 
No bodies were visible. But this was de- 
ceptive. The plane had broken apart, and 
major parts of it, as well as its human car- 
go, had been flung into the ravines and 
gullies on either side of the narrow ridge. 
The air was filled with a vile stench from 
the burning plane, in grim contrast to the 
cool, clear, bracing air of the cloud- 
shrouded mountaintop.” 

It was not until about 9 a.m., more 
than 14 hours after the 747 had gone 
down, that local firemen reached the site 
following a difficult climb, while para- 
troopers began rappelling down ropes 
from hovering helicopters. One of the fire- 
men, scouring a ravine, suddenly shouted, 
“There’s something moving down there!” 
He had spotted Ochiai be- 
tween the seats. She was seri- 
ously hurt, with a_ broken 
pelvis and arm fractures, but 
she was conscious. Next the 
searchers found Keiko Kawa- 
kami, 12, caught in a tree and, 
incredibly, suffering only cuts 
and torn muscles. Also still 
alive were Hiroko Yoshizaki, 
34, and her daughter Mikiko, 
8, who were found under de- 
bris. Both had broken bones. 
The two children were lifted to 
the helicopter in the arms of 
troopers hanging from horse- 
collar slings. The women were 
winched into the chopper on 
stretchers 

Word of the miraculous 
survivals fired up the hopes 
of some 2,000 relatives and 





One who was fortunate: Stewardess Ochiai lived to tell the story 
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friends of passengers who by now had 
reached the small town of Fujioka, 35 
miles northeast of Mount Osutaka, to 
await the results of the search. But no one 
else was found alive. 

Some relatives tired of the wait and, 
defying police orders, scrambled over the 
rocky terrain. Yoshiaki and Kuniko Mi- 
yajima reached the remnants of what 
seemed to be seat 12-K; it had been as- 
signed to their son Takeshi, 9, who had 
been flying to visit an uncle. The couple 
prayed over the shattered seat. Several 
giant sumo wrestlers reached the wreck- 
age, in which the wife and two children of 
their “stablemaster,” or trainer, had died. 
Doctors who helped retrieve the bodies, 
many of which were horribly broken, also 
found some whose injuries might not have 
been fatal had help come more quickly 
Contended one physician: “If the discov- 
ery had come ten hours earlier, we could 
have found more survivors.” 

What caused the disaster? The first 
and perhaps most significant clue was 
found the morning after the crash by the 
crew of a Japanese destroyer cruising in 
Sagami Bay. The sailors discovered float- 





Aclue to the mystery: officials examine part of tail fin found in the sea 
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ing on the waves a 15-ft. section of the 
747’s 35-ft.-high vertical tail fin. Further 
searching in the water turned up more 
than 30 other plane parts, most notably a 
10-ft.-long portion of the rudder assembly 
and a 104-Ib. fiber-glass duct containing 
tubing and valves that had been attached 
to an auxiliary power unit in the tail sec- 
tion (see diagram). 

A 747 cannot be flown without its en- 
tire tail fin, which helps stabilize the big 
craft, and can be flown only with great 
difficulty without the attached rudder, 
which is moved to alter the plane’s head- 
ing, or horizontal direction. The pilot can 
vary the thrust of the engines and use aile- | 
rons, hinged sections of the plane’s wings, 
to maintain altitude and make turns, al- 
though directional control is difficult. 

The auxiliary power unit provides 
electricity and compressed air primarily 
for air conditioning and on-board controls 
when the craft is on the ground and the 
engines are not producing this power. The 
unit is also a backup for the surface con- 
trols, like the rudder, in flight. Some ex- | 
perts theorized last week that as the auxil- 
iary system disintegrated it might have | 
ruptured hydraulic lines in the 
tail, which, in turn, could have 
affected the aircraft's main 
controls. 

Pilots gave high praise to 
Captain Takahama for keep- 
ing his stricken 747 in the air 
for at least 32 minutes after the | 
tail damage was sustained over 
Sagami Bay. “In spite of such | 
terrible conditions, the plane 
was kept aloft by engine thrust 
only,” said Mitsuo Nakano, 
JAL’s deputy chief of 747 pi- 
lots. “That is an incredible | 
performance.” A US. expert, | 
Captain Homer Mouden of the 
Flight Safety Foundation in 
Arlington, Va., agreed. “The 
crew exhibited great courage 
and skill in trying to keep it 
flying,” he said. But the odds 
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were against the pilot. “He may have 
been a goner from the second that fin tore 
loose,” a United Air Lines pilot said. But 
why did so much of the tail break away in 
the air? That mystery was being probed 
by investigators from the Japanese Minis- 
try of Transport as well as an advisory 
team from the U.S. National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board and a group of experts 
from the Boeing Co. in Seattle. Initial 
speculation that the rear cabin door, men- 
tioned by the crew over the radio, may 
have broken loose and struck the tail 
above it was abandoned when the door 
was found amid the wreckage on Mount 
Osutaka, still firmly attached to a part of 
the fuselage. 

As the week went on, the experts’ sus- 
picions were also directed at the aircraft's 
rear bulkhead, an aluminum-alloy parti- 
tion that separates the pressurized cabin 
from the nonpressurized tail assembly. 
Hiroshi Fujiwara, deputy investigator for 
the Ministry of Transport, said that the 
bulkhead was found at the crash site and 
that it had been “peeled like a tangerine.” 
It was possible, he said, that if the parti- 
tion had cracked in flight, the air rushing 
from the cabin could have had enough 
force to dislodge the hollow tail fin 
American experts theorized that the large 
number of takeoffs and landings, each in- 
volving a pressurization or depressuriza- 
tion of the cabin, required in the short- 
range use of the 747SR could have 
accelerated metal fatigue in the bulkhead 
The crashed aircraft had made some 
18,000 “cycles” (a takeoff and a landing) 


ne part of the history of JA8119 

(the plane’s serial number) par- 

ticularly attracted the probers’ at- 

tention. On June 2, 1978, the air- 
craft approached a landing at Osaka with 
its nose too high. The tail and the rear 
part of the fuselage slammed into the tar- 
mac at 320 m.p.h.; the impact ripped alu- 
minum skin panels from the belly of the 
plane. JA8119 was grounded for a month 
while Boeing engineers supervised repairs 
that included replacement of the lower 
part of the rear fuselage. 

The tail assembly and the repairs 
were examined visually after the work 
was done, according to Hiroaki Kohno, 
general manager of JAL’s maintenance 
planning department. There was no need 
for X-ray examination, he said, because 
“we had full access to the damaged 


damage have been overlooked at that 
time? “That cannot be completely ruled 
out,” Kohno conceded, “although that 
probability would be very low.” 

A British aviation expert remained 
suspicious of the botched Osaka landing 





spector of accidents at the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment in Farnborough, said he 
knew of cases in which it took three years 
before a crack became visible after an air- 
craft was heavily jolted. Japan's Ministry 








area from the underside.” Could some | 


as a possible cause of Flight 123’s crash. | 
William Tench, recently retired chief in- 


| ABuddhist priest prays for the air-crash dead 


of Transport promptly ordered that the 
tail areas of all 747s registered in that 
country be re-examined, with special at- 
tention to the link holding the fin to the 
fuselage. 

Shortly afterward, Boeing sent a 
worldwide advisory from Seattle suggest- 
ing that all carriers using 747s “may 
wish” to follow the Japanese example by 
visually inspecting the tail fin and rudder 
structures on these planes. The company 
also suggested an inspection of the rear 
bulkhead. A spokesman for the US. Air 
Transport Association said that “every- 
body will follow those recommendations 
toa T.” The procedure, which should take 
about two hours, can be done between 
flights and during refueling stops. 

Despite the precautions, none of the 
experts were worried about the overall re- 
liability of the 747, which some pilots af- 
fectionately call “Fat Albert” because of 
its bulging profile. Many consider it one of 
the safest airliners ever built. It is also the 





But pilots still like “Fat Albert.” 
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Friends and relatives of passengers await the tragic news in a school gymin 
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largest, with a wingspan of 196 ft. and a 
length of 232 ft. Boeing has delivered 618 
of the planes to 68 airlines since produc- 
tion began in 1966. Only 15 of the jumbos 
have been lost, and none of the previous 
accidents were attributed to structural or 
mechanical defects. Still, the sundered tail 
sections that dropped into Sagami Bay 
last week suggested that some kind of 
structural weakness may finally have 
caught up with one particularly hard- 
working model of the 747. 

Whatever the eventual findings, Ya- 
sumoto Takagi, 73, the president of JAL, 
assumed full responsibility for the tragedy 
and told Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone that he would resign. Nakasone 
made no effort to dissuade him. High offi- 
cials in Japan, whether governmental or 
private, consider it ethically mandatory to 
leave office when something goes disas- 
trously wrong, even if they were not di- 
rectly responsible. 

The year's series of wide-body crash- 
es, though seemingly unrelated in their 
causes, nonetheless raised once again the 
question of how many people should be 
packed into a single aircraft. No matter 
how safe the plane or how economically 
efficient the ever increasing payload, any 
accident involving a huge plane becomes 
potentially catastrophic in loss of life. 
Boeing has orders for the 747-300, a mod- 
el configured to handle 600 passengers. 
Asked if that seemed wise, Jerome Leder- 
er, founder of America’s Flight Safety 
Foundation, said that evacuation of so 
many people in the event of trouble would 
be difficult, adding, “I would want to sit 
next to an emergency exit.” 

But when the world’s largest airliner 
smashes into a mountain, there is no escape. 
except for the very few—four this time—fa- 
vored by the whims of fate. That was trag- 
ically clear last week as the helicopters car- 
ried body after body, wrapped in bright 
blankets, down from the smoldering wreck- 
age on Mount Osutaka. —By£d Magnuson 
Reported by Yukinori Ishikawa/Fujioka and Edwir 
M. Reingold/Tokyo 
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hey will invest thousands of hours, make thousands of dives. They'll practice until perfect, then 
practice more. They'll compete against the best, striving to become better. Working, ultimately, 
toward the goal of representing the United States in 1988. That’s why Phillips Petroleum has been a 
national sponsor of United States Diving since 1979, and United States Swimming since 1973. We'll 
support them in the future, as well. Not just to help our best. But to introduce many more young 
people to the rewards of competitive swimming and diving. Because no matter how much 
they may achieve in the pool, the things they learn can make them ail lifelong winners. B 
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Manifesto for Disappointment 





President Botha’s much awaited speech fails to win applause 


66 believe that we are today crossing 

the Rubicon in South Africa. There 
is no turning back.”’ That was State Presi- 
dent P.W. Botha’s assessment last week, 
but hardly anyone outside the South Afri- 
can government could find much evi- 
dence to support it. Speaking in the port 
city of Durban before the Natal provin- 
cial congress of his ruling National Party, 
Botha described his remarks as a “mani- 
festo for the future of our country,” osten- 
sibly laying out guideposts for signif- 
icant change in the racially divided 
nation. But rather than a hoped for 
watershed, Botha’s speech was an 
international and domestic disap- 
pointment, creating a sense that 
South Africa might have missed a 
historic opportunity to begin ridding 
itself of apartheid 

Encouraged by South African 
Officials, the outside world had ex- 
pected the President to unveil a 
package of far-reaching reforms 
aimed at gradually dismantling his 
white minority government's poli- 
cies of racial separation. Instead, 
Botha held out a vague and tentative 
suggestion of negotiations with the 
country’s disenfranchised black ma- 
jority as the solution for South Afri- 
ca’s worst crisis in more than two 
decades. Among other things, he in- 
voked the prospect of unspecified fu- 
ture constitutional discussions in- 
volving “all South African citizens,” 
presumably including the country’s 
24 million blacks. He implicitly ad- 
mitted the failure of the country’s 
much criticized “homelands” policy, 
aimed at denying South African citi- 
zenship to blacks, and seemed to 
promise a different but as yet amor- 
phous arrangement for the future 

Even while making those 
oblique concessions, Botha seemed 
more interested in broadcasting de- 
fiance than in stressing the changes 
that his government would counte- 
nance. “I am not prepared to lead 
white South Africans and other mi- 
nority groups on a road to abdica- 
tion and suicide,” he declared. He issued a 
blunt warning to foreign governments 
pressing Pretoria to change. Said he 
“Don't push us too far.” 

That injunction had a painful ring for 
the Reagan Administration, which, de- 
spite growing criticism, has clung to its 
soft-spoken policy of “constructive en- 
gagement,” an attempt to persuade rather 
than to pressure. In private, Adminis- 
tration officials expressed their disap- 
pointment with Botha’s speech, though 
National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane called the Durban address an 
“important statement.” The Administra- 
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tion was studying it carefully, he said, not- 
ing that several ideas in the speech “must 
be clarified.” The same message came 
from Assistant Secretary of State for Afri- 
can Affairs Chester Crocker, who sug- 
gested that Botha’s remarks were “writ- 
ten in a code language of a polarized 
society and are not easily interpreted.” 
West European governments were 
cautiously disapproving. A British For- 
eign Office spokesman declared that 





44Don't push us too far.99 


441 am not prepared to lead white South 
Africans and other minority groups ona 


road to abdication and suicide.99 


44independence cannot be forced on 
any community.99 


PW. BOTHA 


there was “considerable disappointment” 
at Botha’s address, but noted that there 
were “a number of positive features.” A 
similar judgment came from West Ger- 
many, while a French official said that 
the South African situation “continues to 


disturb us.” 
In South Africa itself, the disappoint- 
ment was far keener. Nobel Laureate 


Desmond Tutu, the black Anglican bish- 
op of Johannesburg, described himself as 
“devastated” by the speech. He said 
bleakly, “I think the chances of peaceful 
change are virtually nil.” Chief Gatsha 
Buthelezi, the moderate head of the 6 mil- 








lion-member Zulu nation, declared that 
“we are back to square one.” The white 
leader of South Africa’s parliamentary 
opposition, Frederik Van Zyl Slabbert, 
concurred, Said he: “The speech did not 
measure up even to any of the moderate 
expectation that had been generated.” In 
Johannesburg the country’s largest daily 
the Star, editorialized that “each of us 
prayed for a message that would tip the 
balance towards peace and better under- 
standing. The weight went the other way 
Uipping us closer to disaster.” 

Only one group seemed to be even 
slightly buoyed by Botha’s speech: the 
outlawed black African National Con 
gress, which is waging sporadic guerrilla 
_ warfare against the government 

“The armed struggle continues,” de- 
: clared a spokesman for the A.N.C 
* in nearby Zambia 


° As Botha spoke, violence con- 
tinued to sputter in and around 
South Africa's black townships. Last 
week at least 28 more people, most 
of them black, were killed, mainly 
by police. But in one particularly 
gruesome incident, a black soldier 
was grabbed by a mob in the nomi- 
nally independent black homeland 
of Ciskei, beaten to death, doused 
with gasoline and set afire. The 
week's fatalities brought the death 
toll to about 120 since the govern 
ment slapped a state of emergency 
on 36 magisterial districts a month 
ago. At Brandfort, about 225 miles 
southwest of Johannesburg, the 
home of Winnie Mandela, wife of 
jailed A.N.C. Leader Nelson Man- 
dela, was fire bombed. In all, about 
300 people were arrested without 
charges, bringing the total number 
of arrests to 1,900 since enactment 
of the emergency decree. About 
1,020 of those people have since 
been released 

No one in Pretoria seemed pre 
pared to explain why South African 


officialdom had begun to signal 
more than two weeks ago that 


Botha’s Durban speech would be a 
milestone of internal reform. Nor 
was anyone forthcoming about why 
the speech had become so much less 
substantial than billed in advance 
But it was evident that continuing 
internal violence, coupled with 
growing pressure abroad for economic 
sanctions against Pretoria, had been rais- 
ing the heat on the government. At the 
end of July, a special Cabinet committee 
put several reform proposals before Bo- 
tha. Among the ideas: 1) some form of 
power sharing with the black majority, in 
a manner to be negotiated with black 
leaders; 2) common citizenship for all 
South Africans; 3) a South Africa no long- 
er divided into “independent” black 
homelands 
The principle of a Botha speech em- 
bodying such concessions was adopted 
and South African officials began passing 
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the word of an upcoming major an- 
nouncement. McFarlane and Crocker 
were briefed by South African Foreign 
Minister Roelof (“Pik”) Botha at a five- 
hour meeting in Vienna on Aug. 10; the 
Minister gave the same message to British 
and West German representatives. A few 
U.S. news organizations, including TIME, 
were given background briefings on the 
general nature and importance of the up- 
coming Durban address. Officials in Pre- 
toria emphasized the likelihood that the 
government would have to pay a political 
price among its more conservative sup- 
porters for the impending announcement. 
As a National Party strategist put it, 
“This is going to cost us, and we know it.” 

Apparently President Botha knew it 
well, and conservatives in the Cabinet 
may have forced him to water down his 
message. When he appeared on the plat- 





form in Durban’s oak-paneled city hall 
last Thursday, the President seemed pre- 
occupied with protecting his right flank 
(see box). He made no mention of the term 
power sharing and explicitly vetoed the 
idea of adding a fourth, black branch of 
Parliament to the tricameral legislative 
system for whites, “coloreds” (mixed-race 
South Africans) and Indians that took ef- 
fect last year. Botha declared only that 
“any future constitutional dispensation 
providing for participation by all South 
African citizens should be negotiated.” It 
would be wrong, he said, “to place a time 
limit on negotiations.” 





Nor did Botha disavow, as some had 
expected, South Africa’s existing home- 
lands (there are now ten, four of which are 
“independent”). Instead, he endorsed the 
concept as a “material part of the solu- 
tion,” but added that “independence can- 
not be forced on any community.” If peo- 
ple in certain designated homelands did 
not accept “independence,” he said 
vaguely, they “will remain a part of the 
South African nation, are South African 
citizens, and should be accommodated 
within political institutions within the 
boundaries of the Republic of South Afri- 
ca.” The President also dashed expecta- 
tions of breakthrough reform surrounding 
South Africa’s influx controls, the laws 
that restrict the right of blacks to live in 
urban areas. Botha said only that “the 
present system is outdated and too cost- 
ly,’ and that the advisory President's 
Council would report on the laws “in the 
near future.” 


n law-and-order, Botha adopted a fa- 

miliar, harsh note. The state of emer- 
gency would end only “as violence dimin- 
ishes, as criminal and terrorist activities 
cease, and as the process of dialogue and 
communication acquires greater momen- 
tum.” He again rejected demands for the 
unconditional release of Mandela, who 
was sentenced to life imprisonment in 
1964. Botha insisted that Mandela first 
must renounce violence as a means of 
gaining political goals; Mandela had 





previously turned down that condition. 

As the negative reaction to the Dur- 
ban speech gained in volume, Foreign 
Minister Botha insisted that the address 
had in fact lived up to its advance billing. 
He told TIME: “We have offered black 
participation. Now why doesn’t the world 
community challenge us and say that if 
we stand for black participation, we 
should now implement it. Damn it, that 
would have been my reaction if I were a 
statesman abroad.” 

In the US., the most immediate ques- 
tion concerned proposed legislation to im- 
pose economic sanctions against South 
Africa. The likelihood seemed greater 
than before that such a bill would pass af- 
ter Congress returns in September, even 
in the face of a possible Reagan veto. 

President Botha seemed fully pre- 
pared for that eventuality. During his 
speech, he made a specific appeal to South 
Africa’s powerful business sector, calling 
on it to “stand together” as it had in the 
face of a 1963 international arms embar- 
go. That and other aspects of Botha’s 
firmness may have been sheer bravado. 
Even if it was not, the South African lead- 
er’s invocation of the Rubicon could 
prove all too telling. Julius Caesar's ford- 
ing of that river in northern Italy in 49 
B.C. led to three years of civil war and 
to the eventual collapse of the Roman 
republic. — By George Russell. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Johannesburg 
and Bruce W. Nelan/Durban, with other bureaus 
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Rumbles on the Right 


i t was the kind of banter that only the most verkrampte, or 
hard-line, Afrikaner would find amusing. But when An- 
dries Treurnicht and Jaap Marais, the leaders of two of 
South A frica’s right-wing political parties, shared a platform 
in Pretoria earlier this year to protest the government's re- 
peal of laws banning interracial sex and mar- 
riage, their racist exchanges produced waves 
of laughter from the conservative audience. 

Marais: Consider the circumstances if your 
black in-laws were to visit you at your home. 

Treurnicht; Ma-in-law could work in the 
kitchen while Pa-in-law could help out in the 
garden. 

To State President P.W. Botha’s ruling Na- 
tional Party, the Treurnicht-Marais challenge 
is no laughing matter, as last week’s cautious 
performance at Durban proved. While Botha 
has pressed his agenda of modest reform, he 
has been forced to watch the right wing careful- 


ly. A senior National Party official estimated Andries Treurnicht 


this month that of South Africa’s 4.9 million 
whites (60% of whom are Afrikaners), about 20% support ul- 
traconservative groups that insist on retaining total apart- 
heid. If the President continues on his path of reform, the offi- 
cial predicted, the extreme right might increase its strength 
by 6% to 8%. Other analysts go further: they suggest the hard- 
line camp could include as much as 40% of the white elector- 
ate, with support coming not only from Afrikaners but from 
some English-speaking whites as well. 

In the forefront of the right-wing thrust stands the Con- 
servative Party, headed by Treurnicht, 64, a former National 





Party member and Cabinet minister who broke with Botha 
in 1982 over the issue of limited power sharing with non- 
whites. When the President acted on his proposal for a trica- 
meral Parliament, Treurnicht bolted the National Party, 
along with 16 other M.Ps, and formed his own party. Treur- 
nicht, who is derided as “Dr. No” by his foes, aims his no- 
compromise rhetoric mainly at lower-class whites. 

The increasingly popular Conservative Party has eclipsed 
the Herstigte (Reformed) National Party. Es- 
tablished in 1969, it is unabashedly racist and 
exclusively Afrikaner. H.N.P. Leader Marais, 
62, says South A frica’s unrest could be quelled if 
the police would only round up “layabouts” in 
black townships and send them off to labor col- 
onies. “If you're proud of being a white man and 
you recognize the divinely ordained differentia- 
tion between the races,” he says, “you're ac- 
cused of being a racist.” The H.N.P., which re- 
ceived 14.1% of the vote in the 1981 national 
elections, is not represented in Parliament. 
Even further right is a small (estimated support- 
ers: 5,000) faction that calls itself the Afrikaner 
Weerstandsbeweging (Resistance Movement). 
Members of the group have been convicted of 
terrorism for planning to blow up multiracial hotels and “elim- 
inate” black antiapartheid activists. 

While the National Party is not likely to lose its comfort- 
able parliamentary majority any time soon, the right wing 
severely circumscribes Botha’s freedom of movement toward 
change. Addressing himself to the President, Treurnicht last 
week told a provincial congress of the Conservative Party, 
“With all respect, I warn you. You will be crushed between 
black-radical demands and the resistance of whites. You are 
awakening the tiger in the whites.” 
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Merrill Lynch believes that now is the time to buy 


equities. Why? Because interest rates are down and 


likely to head lower, and many stocks are under- 
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The top-rated Merrill Lynch research team 
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Send for your free copy today. Read it. Then talk 
to a Merrill Lynch Financial Consultant who can 
update you on the latest day-to-day market fluc- 
tuations. You'll learn how to get into the equities 
market now so you can reach your investment goals. 

To receive your free copy of Getting in on 
the Opportunities in Equities, mail the coupon or 
call toll-free Monday through Friday, 8:30 am to 
12 midnight eastern time, 1 800-637-7455, Ext. 2177. 
In Alaska or Hawaii, call the Merrill Lynch office 
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And discover for yourself why we believe the 
smart money will be going into equities this year. 
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Celebrating the revolution: secure as long as the oil flows 


IRAN 


War and Hardship in a Stern Land 








A rigid theocracy harbors fanaticism and little hope for change 


Banner headlines in Iraqi newspapers 
last Friday proclaimed WE DESTROYED 
KHARG ISLAND. The papers reported a 
“massive blitz” by Iraqi planes against the 
terminal, one of the world’s largest, through 
which flow 90% of Iran's crude-oil exports 
of 1.6 million bbl. a day. If indeed Iraq had 
destroyed the terminal, it would have been 
a turning point in the five-year-old gulf 
war. By late last week, however, oil-indus- 
try experts concluded that although Iraqi 
jets had managed to penetrate the heavily 
defended southeastern, landward side of 
the complex known as “T terminal,” the 
strike would not seriously disrupt the oil 
exports on which Iran's economy relies. 
Correspondent John Borrell recently spent 
nine days in Iran and came away with, 
among other impressions, the belief that 
Iran, under the rule of its Shi'ite Muslim 
theocracy, has not weakened in its resolve 
to carry on the war. His report on life in 
Iran today: 


he Gohari family reunions take place 

in the Behesht-e Zahra Cemetery at 
the edge of the dusty Veramin plain on 
the outskirts of Tehran. Hussein Gohari, 
14, squats next to the graves where his 
father Essa and his brothers Hassan 
and Ali lie, all killed in the conflict 
with Iraq. His mother, like many of the 
other widows at the cemetery, carefully 
washes her husband’s gravestone, then 
sits with one hand on it in prayer. “We 
come every Friday,” says Hussein. Soon 
his mother may be left alone to tend the 
graves. Hussein is ready, eager even, 
to join the war. “My mother doesn’t 
want to lose me,” he says, gazing steady- 
eyed at the sobbing woman. “But yes, I 
will go because I hate [Iraqi President] 
Saddam Hussein and I want to avenge 





the deaths of my brothers and father.” 

This gathering of the living and the 
dead and the vows of vengeance have be- 
come a weekly ritual for Iranian families 
since the conflict with neighboring Iraq 
began to reap its harvest of victims, esti- 
mated at between 100,000 and 200,000. 
The graves at Behesht-e Zahra are tightly 
packed, sometimes no more than 6 in. 
apart, and they are advancing rapidly in 
tree-lined squares toward the perimeter of 
the 1.5-sq.-mi. cemetery. Aluminum-and- 
glass display cases contain photographs of 
the dead, many of them teenagers, along 
with family heirlooms. Most also bear 
a picture of the Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, the octogenarian who guides 
Iran’s side of the bloody campaign, as he 


Khomeini in bombproof prayer shelter 





Guiding every pot of his country’s life. 








Woman mourns war dead at Behesht-e Zahra Cemetery 
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does every other facet of life in Iran. 

When Iraq launched its first air raids 
on Tehran three months ago, thousands of 
people fied to the surrounding countryside 
every night. But despite the continuing 
threat of high-level bombing runs, there is 
little about the city to suggest that it is 
the capital of a country at war. Street- 
lights are turned off at night but restau- 
rants are crowded, and even when air- 
raid warnings whine from radios, it seems 
that no one bothers to seek cover. 

The war is only one hardship that 
presses in on Iranians. It is an irony of the 
Ayatullah’s revolution that six years after 
the Shah’s ouster, the average Iranian is 
no better off materially. And it would ap- 
pear that the country has swapped one set 
of constraints on personal freedom for an- 
other. There is still abundant evidence of 
overcrowding and wretchedness. Two 
pounds of meat that cost just over a dollar 
in 1978 now costs $12 on the open market. 
Medical services have deteriorated, for- 
eign travel is difficult. 

But perhaps the greatest irony of all is 
that despite these harsh realities, Kho- 
meini remains a revered, inspirational fig- 
ure for Iran’s masses. There are rumblings 
of discontent, but there seems no serious 
challenge to his conservative Shi'ite the- 
ocracy. There is little question either that 
the Islamic Republic will survive, if not 
flourish, after his death. The explanation 
lies in the application of a skillful mix of 
repression, which is being eased some- 
what as the regime gains confidence, and 
the presenting of Islam as a unifying and 
controlling element in what remains a 
loose and still evolving political structure 
“People may well be poorer than they 
were under the Shah,” says a Western 
ambassador in Tehran. “But they feel | 
they have won self-respect. That is very 
important psychologically. As long as the 
oil flows, the regime is secure.” 

The Imam, as Khomeini is now 
called, towers over Iran with all the power | 
and prestige of Darius, one of the most | 
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famous of the pre-Islamic Persian kings. 
Khomeini’s image is everywhere, painted 
in oils and hung in heavy frames in hotel 
lobbies and government buildings and va- 
cant lots, and festooned in glossy photo- 
graphs over thousands of martyrs’ graves. 
Even his sayings are etched in brass and 
copper and hung in frames or daubed in 
paint on the sides of buildings. WHOEVER 
FIGHTS AGAINST THE TRUTH SHALL BE 
DEFEATED is one such framed homily, 
hanging in the baggage hall at Tehran’s 
airport. A short distance away, a blunter 
sign, painted on the side of a hangar, 
reads DEATH TO AMERICA. 

Although he is 85, Khomeini still reg- 
ularly receives visitors at his modest but 
heavily guarded villa in the capital's 
northern suburbs. Even dignitaries must 
follow the procedure of removing shoes 
and sitting cross-legged in his presence. 
And while the twelve-man guardian 
council is constitutionally the state’s su- 
preme decision-making body, the Imam 
is without question the ultimate authority 
on everything from religious doctrine to 
the conduct of the war against Iraq. “He is 
more powerful than the Shah ever was,” 
says an East bloc diplomat. “He sits very 
close to God in the eyes of most people.” 





B: not, perhaps, in those of middle 
class Iranians, who have not been 
cowed or shorn of their natural bellicosity 
and are thus still suspect to many of the 
regime’s leaders. They voice their criti- 
cism of the regime relatively freely, if pri- 
vately. They crack jokes about the clergy, 
often at the expense of Ayatullah Hussein 
Ali Montazeri, Khomeini’s heir apparent, 
who is regarded as pious but simple. “The 
clerics are making a mess of the econo- 
my,” says a businessman who complains 
bitterly about the shortage of foreign ex- 
change. “They should stick to preaching 
and let us run the economy.” 

There is a shortage of consumer goods 
as a result of strict import quotas, made 
necessary by declining oil revenues. Many 
factories are running at 40% or less of ca- 
pacity because of a shortage of imported 
raw materials. Oil revenues are likely to 
be as low as $12 billion this year, down 
from $21 billion in 1983. But there is a 
flourishing black market that enables 
boutiques on Tehran's fashionable Vali- 
Asr Avenue to sell designer jeans for $120 
a pair. Whisky can be found for $100 a 
bottle, despite the regime’s strict ban on 
the use of alcohol. 

In private homes, middle-class fami- 
lies watch American movies on smuggled 
videocassettes: Rambo—First Blood Part 
II is currently doing the rounds of Teh- 
ran’s northern suburbs. Affluent Iranians 
eat at American-style fast-food restau- 
rants, and despite the difficulties of get- 
ling an exit visa, even for an official fee of 
$500, many still vacation abroad. Says 
one Western diplomat in Tehran who has 
served in two East European capitals: 
“Things are a lot more open here than 
Eastern Europe.” 

Yet while the middle class is able to 
sidestep some of the regime’s strictures in 

















the privacy of their homes, the 150,000- 
strong Revolutionary Guard still enforces 
a strict public acceptance of dress regula- 
tions, particularly for women. All women, 
Iranians and foreigners alike, have to 
dress in Islamic fashion, which means ei- 
ther a dark, tentlike chador, or at least a 
long smock over a modest dress or trou- 
sers, with the head covered by a scarf. 
Even at holiday resorts on the Caspian 
Sea, where women once swam in bikinis, 
the rules are rigidly applied, and women 
are required to cover themselves from 
head to toe while swimming. 

The activities of the Revolutionary 
Guards and neighborhood Islamic com- 
mittees as sentinels of the new morality 
have been curtailed somewhat, and Kho- 
meini has personally forbidden arbitrary 
searches of private homes. Even so, these 
watchdogs have considerable power. On 
one recent evening on the promenade at 
Bandar Anzali, a popular weekend get- 
away for Tehranis, five guards, three 









Robed woman at Caspian seashore 





Guards now patrol where bikinis flourished. 
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At the University of Tehran: politics weeds out the best students, reducing admissions 
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of them veiled women, drove in a Nissan 
van through the strolling crowds. A wom- 
an was stopped and told to roll down her 
three-quarter-length sleeves. Another 
was admonished for allowing a lock of 
hair to escape from under her scarf. 
Sometimes female guards carry cotton 
and cleansing cream and insist on helping 
transgressors remove their makeup. 

The regime likes to blame much of 
what it regards as decadent behavior on 
Western influence, particularly that of the 
USS. And there is no more powerful sym- 
bol of Iran’s rigid stance before the out- 
side world than the 25-acre American | 
embassy compound at Ayatullah Tala- 
gani Street. Today it is in the hands of the 


Revolutionary Guards, its walls still 
daubed with the students’ anti-American 
slogans. 


Recent disclosures of Iranian efforts 
to make clandestine purchases of Ameri- 
can weaponry and spare parts demon- 
strate that Iran’s condemnation of the 
US. does not prevent it from coveting 
American technology. These covert at- 
tempts to secure what Iran’s bellicose 
anti-Western policies prevent it from ob- 
taining openly suggest one of the Islamic 
Republic’s long-term weaknesses. Unlike 
the Shah, who tried to open up Iran to the 
West and turn it into an industrial power, 
Khomeini has turned the country back on 
itself. Science and technology are neither 
condemned nor encouraged. Admissions 
to the University of Tehran are down— 
partly the result of political vetting, which 
weeds out many of the best students— 
while admissions to theological colleges 
are up. 

“Tran can buy its way out of the trou- 
ble its policies create for as long as the oil 
lasts,” says one Western diplomat. “So 
perhaps Iran could survive religious me- 
dievalism for another 40 years.” After 
that, and perhaps even long before, there 
seems little doubt that Iran will be forced 
to come to terms with the West, probably 
even with America itself. = 
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Fighting Back 


Marcos defeats a challenge 





t was just before midnight when, weary 

from four hours of intense debate, Ho- 
mobono Adaza, an opposition member in 
the Batasan, the Filipino national 
assembly, made an impassioned final 
speech. “In the ultimate analysis, it is not 
the Batasan that will render judgment 
here,” he told the members of the assem- 
bly’s Committee on Justice, Human 
Rights and Good Government. “It is the 
people who will render the ultimate judg- 
ment, and when that moment comes, 
we—in the silences of our room—must 
square ourselves with our conscience.” 
Then Adaza and the seven other defeated 
opposition members of the committee 
stood up and walked out of the meeting, 
vowing to take their cause to the Filipino 
people. 

That cause was an unprecedented 
resolution to impeach President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos on charges that he and his 
family and friends have enriched them- 
selves at the country’s expense. The ac- 
tion was sparked by a report in the San 
Jose Mercury-News, a California daily 
newspaper, that the Marcos clan has in- 
vested some $766 million in real estate in 
the U.S. and Europe. Marcos’ party, 
which controls the Batasan, easily defeat- 
ed the motion before the committee. But 
the President was not relishing his vic- 
tory. “It’s hard to just laugh off these 
things when you're hurt,” he said. “It 
makes you want to box someone.” 

When a draft of the resolution first 
began to circulate last month, Marcos 
called a late-night caucus at which he 
told party leaders that he was seriously 
considering calling snap presidential 
elections this year, well before his current 
six-year term ends in May 1987. He also 
spoke of dissolving the national assembly 
and seeking a totally fresh mandate. Said 
one party member who attended the 
meeting: “I’ve never seen the President 
panicked until now.” 

Marcos is facing a host of problems 
that have made this the most difficult pe- 
riod in the two decades that he has ruled 
the Philippines. New infusions of aid, to- 
taling $108 million, from the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund and foreign banks have 
yet to revive the country’s devastated 
economy. Communist insurgents are 
gathering strength and undertaking in- 
creasingly daring raids. Controversy con- 
tinues over the murder of Benigno 
(“Ninoy”) Aquino Jr., the former senator 
who was shot and killed as he returned 
from exile two years ago this week. And 
last week Jaime Cardinal Sin, long a critic 
of the President, declared: “The Filipino 
has had enough of one-man rule. He has 
had enough of constitutional authoritar- 
ianism, of presidential dictatorship mas- 
querading as democracy. The Filipino 







































































Marcos: facing his most difficult period 


wants a return to genuine democracy.” 

The big question being asked in 
Manila is whether the President, who has 
already begun to speak of the anti- 
impeachment vote in the Batasan as a 
mandate for his policies, will in fact call 
early elections. Opinion is divided, but 
leaders of the dozen opposition parties say 
that in the event of a snap election they 
are prepared for a showdown at the polls, 
where their candidates garnered one- 
third of the vote in the 1984 national as- 
sembly elections. Their major challenge 
will be to unite behind one candidate. 
Aquino’s widow Corazon could pose the 
most serious threat to Marcos, but she has 
declined to run. Another possible candi- 
date is Salvador Laurel, a longtime presi- 
dential aspirant and the official candidate 
of the United National Democratic Orga- 
nization, the country’s biggest opposition 
party. w 


GUATEMALA 


Under the Gun 


The familiar shock of murder 


A s Roberto Castafieda Felice was driv- 
ing to his office in Guatemala City 
last week, two men on a motorcycle 
pulled up alongside his car. Castafieda, 
the president of Guatemala’s powerful 
Agricultural Association and a_ well- 
known supporter of right-wing causes, 
speeded up. The motorcyclists followed. 
Now certain ofan impending attack, Cas- 
tafteda began to weave through the rush- 
hour traffic but was unable to shake off 
his pursuers. As they caught up to him 
again, the two riders pulled out pistols and 
fired, mortally wounding Castafeda 

The murder shocked Guatemala, but 
the shock has become familiar. According 
to the Commission for Human Rights in 
Central America, since 1965 about 38,000 
Guatemalans have been slain in political 
violence or have disappeared. The past 
four weeks alone have seen nearly 100 
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| from 9,000 to 3,000 


killings, some at the hands of leftist guer- 
rillas, the overwhelming majority by gov- 
ernment security forces and right-wing 
death squads. The upsurge in violence 
comes as the country is beginning to pre- 
pare for November elections that are ex- 
pected to bring to power Guatemala’s first 
nonmilitary government in two decades. 
The elections are part of a campaign to 
win increased financial support from the 
US., particularly a resumption of military 
aid, which was halted under the Carter | 
Administration in 1977 because of the 
country’s human rights record. 
Guatemala badly needs all forms of 
aid to prop up its deteriorating economy. 
Inflation estimates run as high as 60%, 
and nearly half the labor force is either 
unemployed or underemployed. Discon- 
tent over the inability of the military re- 
gime of General Oscar Humberto Mejia 
Victores to reverse the economic slump 
and doubt thata civilian government may 
be able to do much better have revived 
support for the country’s leftist guerrillas. 
“There are many people in this country 
living in misery,” says Benedicto Lucas 
Garcia, a retired general and former 
Chief of Staff who directed a ruthless anti- 
insurgency campaign in 1980 and 1981 
that had the rebels on the run. “That's 
why the guerrillas are 
growing stronger.” 
Between 1980 and 
1983, the Guatemalan 
army had fought ag- 
gressively and cut the 
insurgents’ strength 





armed men. But since 
then, coordination be- 
tween four once dispa- 
rate left-wing guerrilla 
groups has improved 
following the creation 
of a coalition known as 
the Guatemalan National Revolutionary 
Unity. The rebels mount sporadic urban 
terrorist attacks but operate mainly in 
border areas where military control 
is tenuous. 

While the guerrillas have grown 
stronger, army morale has weakened. 
Corruption within the officer corps is said 
to be a serious problem. The 30,000-man 
army has come to leave much of antiguer- 
rilla patrolling to local militias, which 
consist of inadequately trained and poorly 
armed conscripts. 

The US., eager to retain an anti- 
Communist ally in Central America, is 
committed to the Mejia Victores regime 
despite its troubles. During a visit to Gua- 
temala City last July, Treasury Secretary 
James Baker reaffirmed that support and 
praised the country’s “progress toward 
democracy.”’ Congress has yet to be con- 
vinced, however. While it authorized 
$45.5 million in economic aid last month, 
it has made a resumption of military assis- 
tance contingent on the holding of the 
November elections and on an acceptable 
human rights record. a 
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POSTSCRIPTS 


Photo Finish | 


An ex-hostage’s secret film 


A: a travel agent who conducts group 
tours of the Holy Land, Peter Hill has 
been in and out of the Middle East 105 
times in the past two decades. On almost 
every one of those occasions, he has toted 
his camera in a carry-on bag. But as he 
was preparing for the long flight home 
from Athens last June 14, he found his 
hand luggage a bit overstuffed and decid- 
ed instead to stash his 35-mm Canon 
AE-1 camera in the suitcase he would 
check through at the airport 

It was the only bit of luck Hill would 
know for the next 17 days. The flight he 
boarded, along with 144 other passengers, 
most of them Americans, was TWA 847, 
which was hijacked shortly after takeoff 
by two Arab gunmen demanding the re- 
lease of 700 Shi‘ites from Israeli custody 
A few days later, as Hill, 57, waited anx- 
iously with seven other American hos- 
tages in a house four miles south of Beirut, 
his keepers, who belonged to Lebanon's 
Amal militia, brought the prisoners some 
of the baggage from the plane’s hold 
“Luckily, my suitcase was among the bags 
delivered, and the camera was still in- 
side,” Hill said last week in his office 
in a Chicago suburb. “Not once during 
our whole captivity did they know I had 
a camera.” 

Over the next several days, Hill used 
his camera judiciously, snapping pictures 
only when he was certain the guards were 
fast asleep. “They were vigilant enough, 
but there were only two of them the whole 
time, with no relief,” said Hill, who has 
been harsh in his criticism of Amal since 
his return to the U.S. “They weren't lazy, 
just exhausted.” 

The militiamen were also eager to 
wash their hands of the hijack affair as 
quickly as possible on June 30, when they 
began to release the remaining 39 Ameri- 
can hostages. “I thought surely they'd give 
us a body search as we left Beirut,” Hill 
recalled. “If not there, at least in Damas- 
cus before they set us free.” Nothing of 
the sort happened, and Hill was able to 
smuggle out his film, concealing it in 
his underwear 

Some of the pictures he took are al- 
most lighthearted. In one, a guard is 
caught napping in a patch of sunlight; in 
another, seven hostages are dining in a 
kitchen, a kettle on the stove, a yellow 
shirt and underwear drying in the win- 
dow. But Hill also aimed his camera in 
earnest, particularly on one occasion 
when he was able to reach the roof of the 
building in which he and his fellow hos- 
tages were being held, and photographed 
the neighborhood. “I hoped to take pic- 
tures that investigators could use in the fu- 
ture to pinpoint our location,” he said 

That may be how US. authorities in- 
tend to use the pictures. Hill told TIME 
last week that his photographs have been 
examined by intelligence agencies, and 
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Mealtime: with the guards sleeping, Hill seizes the opportunity to shoot a picture 


“some 
number 


said that while he has received 
pictures back from the FBI, a 


of others remain in the hands of intelli- 


gence organizations.” He has been dis- 
creet about which agencies are involved 
(the CIA denies having any pictures, the 
FBI refuses to comment), and he declines 
to say what the unreleased film shows. He 
also will not say how many rolls of film 
are involved 

Hill is happy, however, to discuss his 
plans for the photographs that have been 
returned to him. He intends to use the 
proceeds from their sale to set up “some 
sort of higher-education scholarship for 
service personnel in the name of Robert 
Stethem.” Stethem was the 23-year-old 
Navy diver who was gunned down by the 
hijackers 14 hours after TWA 847 was 
seized By Jill Smolowe. Reported 
by Lee Griggs/Chicago 





A guard is caught napping in a patch of sunlight 
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LEBANON 
A New Level of Horror 


In a city largely numbed by the un- 
ending cycle of violent death, last Satur- 
day’s car bombing produced a ripple of 
shocked disbelief. At 11:45 a.m., a car, 
believed to be a white Mercedes, explod- 
ed outside a supermarket crowded with 
women and children in predominantly 
Christian East Beirut. The blast killed as 
many as 50 people and injured nearly 
100 others, several of whom were 
trapped in an underground storage 
room. The blast touched off a raging fire 
in the six-story apartment building 
housing the supermarket, and a pillar of 
black smoke towered above the area. Explosives experts believe 
that the car had been packed with about 550 Ibs. of dynamite 
that was detonated by remote control. 

No group immediately claimed responsibility for the bomb- 
ing. But it was the culmination of an especially bloody week in 
the city. On Wednesday, another car bomb had exploded in East 
Beirut, killing 15 people, many of them children, and shattering 
a six-story apartment building. Scores of civilians also fell victim 
to artillery and mortar exchanges between rival Christian and 
Muslim forces. 











Fatal Identity 


Specialist Four Edward F. Pimental, 20, left his barracks at 
Camp Pieri in Wiesbaden on the evening of Aug. 7 for a few 
hours of fun at the Western Saloon, a favorite haunt of U.S. sol- 
diers at the base. He had a drink with a dark-haired woman 
dressed in blue jeans, who appeared to be with a tall mustachioed 
man she called Jeff. Pimental left with the couple. Next morning 
he was found dead, shot in the back of the neck with a large-cali- 
ber gun. Minutes after his body was found, a terrorist car bomb 
exploded inside the U.S. Rhein-Main Air Base some 20 miles 
away, killing two people, both Americans, and injuring 21. 

At first police theorized that Jeff could have been Pimental’s 
killer. But last week the Frankfurt office of the Reuters news 
agency received a copy ofa letter from the Red Army Faction, a 
West German terrorist group, and the French extremist organi- 
zation Direct Action claiming responsibility for the air-base 
bombing. More startling, the envelope contained Pimental’s 
green military identification card. The West German authorities 
now think they may have an explanation for how the terrorists 
managed to drive their bomb-laden car past the guards at the air 
base: they might simply have flashed Pimental’s ID card. 


A Working Vacation 


Suntanned but in a stormy mood, 490 Deputies of the French 
National Assembly last week left their vacation villas and re- 
turned to Paris at the bidding of Socialist President Frangois 
Mitterrand. The summons came two days after France's legisla- 
tive review panel rejected as unconstitutional part of a plan to or- 
ganize regional elections in New Caledonia, a major step toward 
making the country’s Pacific territory independent. The review 
panel said that the bill, which would have maintained New Cal- 
edonia’s defense and economic links with France while dividing 
the island into four voting regions, favored native Kanaks at the 
expense of French settlers, known as caldoches. 
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After the French Deputies had convened, the Socialist 
majority sent to the Senate a modified bill that would increase 
the representation of the heavily French-populated capital, 
Nouméa, from 18 to 21 seats in the new 46-member Territori- 
al Congress. Mitterrand’s party endured some sarcastic criti- 
cism. Said Jacques Toubon, secretary general of the neo- 
Gaullist Rally for the Republic Party: “You are a seashore 
government conducting summertime policies.” Mitterrand, 
however, was visiting friends in the Dordogne countryside in 
southwestern France. 






Tough but “Equal” Justice 


Richard Ondrik, 34, sat glumly 
last week in the Intermediate People’s 
Court in Harbin as a judge declared 
him guilty of accidentally starting a 
fire by smoking in bed at the Swan Ho- 
tel. Ten people died in the blaze. The 
American businessman was sentenced 
to 18 months in prison and a $51,700 
fine. Two Chinese hotel employees, 
whose negligence allowed the fire to 
spread, also received jail terms. Har- 
bin’s chief judge, Pei Xing, told the of- 
ficial Xinhua News Agency that the 
case demonstrated that in China “everyone is equal before the 
law.” The court, he said, had given Ondrik “a light sentence and 
had fixed a rational sum for him to pay in compensation.” On- 
drik filed an appeal last week. 

The verdict was based largely on the testimony of Chinese 
investigators who surmised that Ondrik had fallen asleep while 
smoking in bed and thus was primarily responsible for the April 
18 blaze. Ondrik, however, claimed that it was not his habit to 
smoke in bed. The American won the respect of Chief Judge Pei, 
who called him “quite honest” and said Ondrik had promised to 
work to pay back the damages. 








Return of the Fallen 


The 26 small wooden boxes, each with a folded American 
flag on top, rested on tables on the tarmac at Hanoi’s Noi Bai 
Airport. One by one they were loaded onto a U.S. Air Force 
C-130 transport while an honor guard of 18 U.S. military per- 
sonnel saluted. Inside each box were the remains of a US. 
serviceman killed during the Viet Nam War and previously 
listed as missing in action. They were eventually flown to the 
US. Joint Casualty Resolution Center in Honolulu for posi- 
tive identification. The occasion marked the largest such 
transfer since the war ended a decade ago. Before last week, 
Viet Nam had returned 99 sets of U.S. servicemen’s remains. 
An estimated 1,820 U.S. military personnel are still unac- 
counted for in Viet Nam. 

The goal of Hanoi’s cooperation is to gain U.S. diplomatic rec- 
ognition, as well as access to 
Western aid that would help 
its weak economy. But while 
the US. is pleased at the rising 
numbers of missing accounted 
for, Secretary of State George 
Shultz’s view has not changed: 
“The only way for a real 
{U.S.-Viet Nam] rapproche- 
ment is obvious—let Viet 
Nam get out of Cambodia.” 
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Pw Fun is taking the all- 
new MR2 out to play 
*4.— So much funand 
so well thought-out 
this mid-engine 
two-seater has 


“se, won Motor Trend's 
Import Car of 
the Year Award 


Slide in and prepare to blast- 
off. Punch the accelerator and the 
tach snaps to the 7,500 rpm red- 
line while the Twin Cam, 4-valve- 
per-cylinder, TC-16 Electronically 
Fuel-Injected engine builds a 
sweet resonance behind you 

Fire lightning-fast through the 
5 gears. Rush from 0-60 in 8 


ee 





seconds flat. Reel in the road and 
get ready for love at first corner 
The 45%/55% front/rear 
weight distribution created by 
the MR2's mid-engine design 
gives you superior balance for 
excellent road-holding ability 
And four-wheel independent sus 
pension, stabilizer bars front and 
rear, gas shocks with rack-and- 
pinion steering and light alloy 
wheels with performance radials 
give you cornering confidence 
MR2s interior adds to the 
experience by creating comfort 
and efficiency that puts nothing 
in fun’s way. A 7-way adjustable 
driver's Sport Seat offers snug 





OH WHATA FEELING! 


support. Full instrumentation is 
unobstructed. And special 
options include a moon roof and 
a Startling AM stereo/FM/MPX 
stereo receiver with an auto 
reverse cassette 

MR2. Affordable and reliable 
because it's a Toyota. A winner 
for the same reason 

Take it out to play and just try 
to stop shouting, “the fun is back 


BUCKLE UP—ITS A GOOD FEELING! 


TOYOTAS I6-VALVE, MID-ENGINE 2-SEATER 
WINS MOTOR TREND'S "IMPORT CAR OF THE YEAR: 
THE FUN IS BACK! 





Why every kid shoul 


legitimate offspring of the Ile, it can 
access the worlds largest library of educa- 
tional software. Everything from Sticky- 
bear Shapes™ for preschoolers to SAT test 


Today, there are more Apples in 
schools than any other computer. 

Unfortunately, there are still more 
kids in schools than Apples 

So innocent youngsters (like your 
own) may have to fend off packs of bully 
nerds to get some time on a computer. 

Which is why it makes good sense 
to buy them an Apple® IIc Personal Com- 
puter of their very own 

The lic is just like the leading 
computer in education, the Apple Ie 
Only smaller. About the size of a three 
ring notebook, to be exact 

Of course, since the IIc is the 


TO TRAVEL: 


reparation programs for college hopefuls 
In fact, the IIc can run over 10,000 
programs in all. More than a few of 


which you might be it ed in yourself. 
For example, 3-in-1 integrated 

business software. Home accounting and 

tax programs. Diet and fitness programs 


Not to mention fun programs for 
the whole family. Like“Genetic Mapping 
and “Enzyme Kinetics 
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ve an Apple after school. 


And the Apple Ic comes complete that could drive up the price of a less- and appetites continue to grow at an 
with most everything you need to start senior machine considerably alarming rate, theres one thing you 
computing in one box. And built-in case, tbe know can keep up with 

Including a free 4-diskette course _ electronics for —_ a them. Their Apple IIc 
to teach you how—when your kids get adding accesso- sanitieh To learn more 
tired of your questions. ries like a print- WE about it, visit any 

As well as a long list of built-in er,a modem, f SL Van authorized Apple deal- 
features that would add about $800 to —_an AppleMouse iS : er. Or talk to your 
the cost of a smaller-minded computer. — or an extra disk own computer experts 

128K of internal memory—twice drive when the Assoon 
the power of the average office computer. time comes. as they get ea 

A built-in half-high 140K disk drive So while your childrens shoe sizes pm schoo! 


rademarks Of Apy On 


Apple ( 
268-7796 or (801 





For nearly a hundred years, the Statue of Liberty 
has been America’s most powerful symbol of free 
dom and hope. Today the corrosive action of almost a 
century of salt air and weather has eaten away at the 
iron framework, etched holes in the copper exterior. 

Less than a mile away, on Ellis Island where the 
ancestors of nearly half of all Americans first 
stepped onto American soil, the Great Hall of the 
Immigration Center is a hollow ruin. Rooms are van 
dalized, walls crumbling in decay. 

Inspiring plans have been developed to restore 
the Statue and to create at Ellis Island a living 
monument to the ethnic diversity of this country of 
| immigrants. But unless restoration is begun now, 
these two national treasures could be closed at the 
very time we celebrate their hundredth anniversaries 


your tax deductible donations t 


THE LADY, Box 1986, N.Y.C 





If you still believe in me, save 


10018. Or call 1-800-USA-LADY toll free. The Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island Foundation, Inc. ©'84 







The 230 million dollars needed to carry out the work 
is needed now. 

All of the money must come from private dona 
tions; the federal government is not raising the funds 
This is consistent with the Statue's origins. It was the 
French and American people themselves whose con 
tributions financed its construction. 

The Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island Centennial 
Commission is asking every American business, every 
American citizen to join in raising these funds. The torch 
of liberty is everyone’ to cherish. Could we hold up our 
heads as Americans if we allowed the time to come when 
she can no longer hold up hers? 

One hundred years ago school children gave 
their pennies to put her up. Your dollars can keep her 
from falling down. 




















If sexy and smart are a de- 
sirable pair of attributes, then 
Patty and Wendy Determan, 
both 21, are doubly perfect as 
Miss February and Miss July, 
respectively, in the 1986 Wom- 
en of the Ivy League calendar. 
The seniors at Columbia Uni- 
versity were models for the 
Wilhelmina agency in New 
York City until they gave up 
the business two years ago be- 


wei oa. 





These days, when Nebras- 
kans get together to gab about 
the weather or the price of 
corn, they also enjoy speculat- 
| ing about the long-blooming 
romance between Governor 
Bob Kerrey, 41, and Actress 
| Debra Winger, 30. The couple 
met two years ago, when 
Winger was filming Terms of 
Endearment, and folks in Lin- 
coln (pop. 180,000) have been 
spotting the lovebirds ever 
since. Lately everyone’s been 
getting a smile, or a scowl, out 
of the fact that the Ohio-born 
actress was stopped for speed- 
ing in the Governor's state- 








A good year: Wendy and Patty 
| 


cause, says Wendy, “it places 


too much emphasis on the su- 
perficial qualities and not 
enough on intelligence.” The 
sisters from Fairfield, Conn., 
are honors English majors and 
have no small ambitions about 
using their heads. “We'd like to 
run our Own magazine,” says 
Patty. “All we need is a Daddy 
Warbucks.” But which twin 
will be the editor and which 
the publisher? 








leased car. The fuss prompted 


Kerrey to cancel her car privi- | 


leges, and a collection was 
started to buy Winger a Swing- 
er (a 1971 Dart, for $500). She 
used the cash instead to buy a 
station wagon for a home for 
troubled girls. “I’ve never been 
in love with a Governor before, 
so I don’t know all the rules,” 
says Winger. “I’m still kind of 
learning the territory.” 
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Country couple: Winger and Kerrey sharing a moment in the heartland 


Le Bon and capsized Drum 


“I just suddenly realized 
that the blue patch at me feet 
was water coming in,” recalls 
Simon Le Bon. So began the or- 
deal at sea that the lead singer 
of the rock band Duran Duran 
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where they waited for 40 min- 
utes until a navy diver helped 
them swim to safety. “I feel 
very lucky to be alive,” says the 
unsinkable Le Bon, a sailor 
since childhood. “I still love 
the sea. This has not put me off 
sailing for one moment.” 


He has fenced the country- 
side, decorated islands and 
hung a curtain over a valley, 
but since 1976 Christo, 50, has | 
dreamed especially of shroud- 
ing the bridge that crosses the 
western tip of the Ile de la Cité 
near the Left Bank’s Latin 











Quarter in Paris. The $2.3 mil- 


calls “the worst experience of | lion project, which Christo 
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drawings at Pont Neuf 


Monumental shrouding: Christo with 


2? 





my life.” Le Bon, 26, was | pays for by selling his plans | 
asleep in the cabin of his 77-ft., | and sketches, will involve 





$1.8 million yacht Drum dur- 
ing the final leg of the interna- 
tional Admiral’s Cup race 
about two miles off the coast of 
Cornwall last week when the 
keel snapped off and the craft 
capsized. The singer and five of 
the 24-man crew were trapped 
in an air pocket below deck, 


some 450 workers, including 
bargemen, rock climbers and 
crane operators, who will be- 
gin wrapping the Pont Neuf 
next month. “People will be 
obliged to walk on it,” observes 
the Bulgarian-born artist. “I 
find it extremely poetic.” 

—By Guy D. Garcia 
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misspelled 
werd. 





Introducing the new Smith Corona typewriter with Spell-Right: 
It catches your mistake. Finds it. Erases it. Even helps you to spell it. 


Now, even if wrds, wrods, worrds 
or wo ords fail you, this typewriter won't. It's 
the amazing new Smith Corona with Spell- 


Right dictionary that won't let you spell wrong. 


It has an exclusive electronic correction 
system that actually detects mistakes before 
you do. Or better yet, before someone else 
does. Advanced, yes. But it’s simple as... 


BEEP! You've just misspelled a werd. 


While you type, your spelling is 
constantly checked against a built-in 
go electronic dictionary. You're 
: warned with a beep the instant 
you misspell or mistype a word. 


The FIND feature locates it. 


Now, quickly zero in on the 
mistake anywhere on the > 


line. And if you've made several = 
mistakes, the FIND feature will 
find them, too! 


WORDERASER"™ lifts the whole 
word off. 





Just touch once for one word. 
Twice for two. No skip ping... 


No c-0-u-n-t-i-n-g. “2 
Noo vershooting. You can 
even type in the new word 


while it erases the old. 





For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840. Smith Corona is an operating group of SCM Corporation. 


SPELL-RIGHT Ii even helps 
you spell it. 


Think of Spell-Right II as our 
unabridged electronic dictionary with 50,000 
words. That's 5 times the average speaking 
vocabulary. Plus you can program in up to 300 
of your own technical words or personal 
names you use often. 

Simply access the List 
feature to look up the correct 
spelling of a word. It will 
appear on the display. 









Smith Corona typewriters are also 
available with Spell-Right I, which has a 
35,000 word memory and many of the same 
features as Spell-Right II for less money. 


More futuristic features. 


Automatic Relocate speeds you to 
the end of the typed line. Auto Return, Auto 
Centering, Express Backspace, Automatic 
Underline keep your ideas flowing smoothly. 

Triple Pitch, Programmable 
Margins and Tabs, and electronic end-of- 
page warning all keep your ideas looking 
professional. It also has an editable memory 
which stores letters and memos like a word 
processor. So you can edit text and print it 
out perfectly. 

With optional Messenger module 
this Smith Corona even becomes a 12 cps 
printer when you hook it up to your computer. 








What price perfection. 


All this technology means that 
your typing is not only letter-perfect, but 
perfectly easy, too. Because at Smith 
Corona, we know that when your name is 
on it, you want it to be right. 

What you probably don’t know is 
that one of the world’s most 
advanced typewriters is also 
./ incredibly affordable. 

>» Which makes Spell-Right more 
than just a technological breakthrough. It 
makes Smith Corona the smartest 
typewriter you can buy. 


z SMITH 
CORONK 


WERE WRITING THE FUTURE. 





Houston's mothballed Phoenix Tower waits for better days Ahalted | 





| . ‘ 
merica’s skylines once stood as 


stirring symbols of progress and 

prosperity. Yet in many cities the 
glass-and-steel monuments have now 
come to represent wretched excess. Dur- 
ing the past five years, U.S. developers 
have constructed a breathtaking surplus 
of office towers, condominium complexes 
and hotels. In Los Angeles, a rusting, 
17-story framework of steel girders on 
Wilshire Boulevard has stood idle for 
three years because of collapsed condo 
prices. Denver's tallest building, the 
56-story Republic Plaza office tower, is 
only half rented despite such amenities 
as a concierge, an Italian-marble lobby, 
a car wash and computerized climate con- 
trol. Florida’s $197 million Le Pavillion 
hotel, part of a posh development called 
Miami Center, is usually only about 15% 
occupied. 

Backed by eager investors and gener- 
ous banks, developers failed to realize that 
they were collectively building too much 
The amount of office space available and 
under construction in the 22 largest U.S 
cities has reached 318 million sq. ft., or 
about as much as 150 Empire State Build- 
ings. The glut has rocked the real estate 
business and the financial system by send- 
ing rents and property values plummet- 
ing. “We have overbuilt in this country on 
an unprecedented scale,” says J. McDon- 
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luxury condominium project haunts chic Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles 





ald Williams, managing partner of Tram- 
mell Crow, the largest U.S. developer 

The most widespread surplus plagues 
the office-building market: more than 
16% of total space is empty, compared 
with 3.5% in 1980. The vacancy rate 
continues to rise, in part because the 
building of offices is running 50% ahead 
of the growth in white-collar employ- 
ment. Among the first cities to be hit by 
the glut were Denver and Houston, where 
demand for office space collapsed because 
of the downturn in the oil and gas indus- 
try. Hapless developers wound up with 
rows of “see-through buildings,” thus 
named because they have so few occu- 
pants and interior fixtures. The develop- 
ers of Houston’s 34-story Phoenix Tower, 
who were unable to find any major ten- 
ants for the building, simply mothballed 
the structure to wait for better times 

The office-space surplus is rapidly 
spreading to other cities. Vacancy rates 
are reaching alarming levels in Fort Lau- 
derdale (28.3%), Phoenix (24%), New Or- 
leans (22.7%) and other Sunbelt cities, 
where the strong economic growth of re- 
cent years fanned real estate speculation 
As soon as one city is glutted, developers 
move on to the next. Says Mack Taylor, 
an Atlanta developer: “When they real- 
ized the game was over in Denver and 
Houston, a lot of them came here.” 
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Building a Hollow Skyline 


| A glut of offices, condos and hotels puts developers and lenders in jeopardy 


The second shock to the real estate in- 
dustry was the decline of the condomini- 
um market. Until only about a year ago, 
the U.S. was crazy for condos. More than 
2.5 million units opened in a decade. But 
that produced a vast excess of supply, no- 
tably in California, Texas and Florida 
Speculators who had bought condos in the 
hope of fast price appreciation saw the 
shakeout coming and dumped even more 
of them on the market. At the same time, 
demand was dampened by the maturing | 
of baby boomers, many of whom now as- 

| 
| 
| 


pire to move from condos to split-level 
suburban homes with lawns. Many new 
condo projects, particularly luxury devel- 
opments, have become virtual ghost 
towns. In March, Crocker National Bank 
repossessed a $28 million, 88-unit condo 
project in Glendale, Calif., because the 
builder had been able to sell only three 
apartments in two years 

The hotel industry, as well, has gone 
on a building binge that many innkeepers 
now regret. In Houston, the number of 
hotel rooms increased 46% between 1980 


and 1985, to 33,530. Result: the city’s ho- 


tels are only half full much of the time 
Nationally, the room-occupancy rate has 
slumped from 71% in 1979 to about 65% 


| currently. “There has been a tremendous 


number of hotels built in the last five 


| years,” says Linda Kalmar, president of 
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the Denver Metropolitan Hotel As- 
sociation. “It’s intense. We're all 
very competitive, like the airlines.” 

The rivalry has pushed many 
hotels into the red. Houston’s 
Warwick Post Oak, a 455-room lux- 
ury hotel built in 1982 for an esti- 
mated $70 million, foundered in 
March after three money-losing 
years. Metropolitan Life Insurance, 
a lender and investor, took posses- 
sion of the hotel in a last-ditch at- 
tempt to save it. 

The construction juggernaut is 
fueled by cash that flows abundantly 
from institutional investors, includ- 
ing pension funds, insurance compa- 
nies, banks, and savings and loan as- 
sociations. “Right now the money is 
very easy and very loose,” says J.H. 
Snyder, a major Los Angeles devel- 
oper. Since these investors tradition- 
ally have reaped large returns from 
real estate, many of them continue 
to pour money into it with the con- 
viction that the market eventual- 


Mirante, president of Cushman & 
Wakefield, a large New York City broker: 
“The institutions have the staying power 
and a long-term mentality that borders on 
recklessness.” In addition, many investors 
have been seduced by provisions in the 
federal tax code that can turn buildings 
into income shelters. 

The go-go atmosphere is causing 
some nervousness in the financial indus- 
try. While giant insurance companies 
may be able to weather a slump or a mis- 
take, savings and loan associations are 
generally not as strong. Following partial 
deregulation of their industry in_ 1982, 
many thrift institutions _ 
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ly has to improve. Says Arthur Crown Pointe near Atlanta, a possible future trouble spot 


rushed into commercial real estate ven- 
tures before they were savvy enough to 
know the good from the bad. Says Ken- 
neth Rosen, chairman of the University of 
California, Berkeley Center for Real Es- 
tate and Urban Economics: “Savings and 
loans should not be in this market unless 
they have high-level expertise. It’s a very 
tricky market.” So far this year, the Fed- 
eral Government has bailed out three big 
California S and Ls that succumbed in 
large part to sour real estate loans. Bever- 
ly Hills Federal Savings (assets: $3 billion) 
collapsed in April, Southern California 
Savings of Beverly Hills ($1.5 billion) in 
June, and Bell Savings of San Mateo ($1.7 
billion) in July. 

Despite the glut, many developers 
keep on building as if they were bent on 
bankruptcy. Some of them plunge ahead 
because they believe their buildings are 
better than the rest. “It just seems to be a 
mania. Each developer thinks he’s got a 
super-outstanding product,” says John 
Amory, associate vice president of Cold- 
well Banker, a national brokerage firm. 
The builders of suburban Atlanta’s 
Crown Pointe, which will contain 600,000 
sq. ft. of office space in two buildings, be- 
lieve that the project’s swank restaurant, 
hotel and plaza will help lure tenants. “It 
gives us an aura,” says Project Manager 
Kevin Moats. “Quality always has a way 
of leasing first, even in a soft market.” 

Many real estate firms are tempted to 
build and build because healthy compa- 
nies can get loans with few questions 
asked. “The lender will look at the devel- 
oper’s financial statement instead of the 
feasibility of the project,” says John 
McKnight, senior vice president of San 
Diego’s Home Federal Savings. 

Developers often make sound deci- 
sions that go wrong during the time span 
between groundbreaking and ribbon cut- 
ting. A builder may draw up plans when 
the market is favorable, only to find a sur- 





plus when the project is completed 
two to four years later. “At the time 
they make the commitment to go 
ahead, they may not realize how 
many other people are making the 
same decision. If one were not natu- 
rally an optimist, one would never 
choose to be a developer,” says Rob- 
ert Patterson, a Los Angeles-based 
managing partner of Laventhol & 
Horwath, an accounting and con- 
sulting firm. 

For renters and buyers, the glut 
brings fire-sale bargains. Office- 
building owners offer concessions of 
as much as a year’s free rent on a 
three-year lease. Condos, especially 
luxury models, are selling on the 
cheap. Goldrich & Kest, developers 
of the 64-unit Four Seasons complex 
in Beverly Hills, cut the price of 
a typical condo apartment from 
$750,000 to $500,000. “The building 
was an absolute knockout, but the 
market fell apart,” says Warren 
Breslow, a general partner in the 
company. “We slashed prices and 
took a substantial loss.”’ 

Not all cities have surpluses of space. 
Chicago’s office vacancy rate is a relatively 
low 13.7%, and in midtown Manhattan 
just 7.4% of the offices are empty. Only a 
decade ago, Manhattan suffered an office 
surplus that sent rents plummeting by 50% 
or more. But at the moment, New York’s 
role as financial capital of the world is 
keeping space in demand despite a build- 
ing boom. Manhattan's current construc- 
tion totals 14.5 million sq. ft., more than is 
under way in downtown Los Angeles and 
Chicago combined. New York City’s one 
area of weakness is its condo market, 
where sales and prices have leveled off. 
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to take action against overbuilding. 

San Francisco's board of supervisors, 
mourning the “Manhattanization” of their 
once quaint downtown, last month adopt- 
ed rules that will sharply restrict the build- 
ing of high-rises. The Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority has offered a plan for 
limiting construction in the city’s down- 
town, blaming development for creating 
canyon-like streets, blocking sunlight and 
overwhelming historical buildings. 

Many real estate advisers are warning 
their clients against investing in office 
buildings, deluxe condos or other large- 
scale projects. But now is just about the 
time when the most freewheeling inves- 
tors like to buy up the property that less 
daring owners are selling. Says Berkeley's 
Rosen: “A glutted market creates a lot of 
distress, but also great opportunities. The 
best time to buy is when the blood is in 
the street.” He warns, though, that the 
bloodletting for developers and lenders 
will continue for at least another year. 
Says Jerry Speyer, managing director of 
the Tishman-Speyer office-development 
company: “Things will get worse before 
they get better.” — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Houston and 


[: some cities, officials have begun 








Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Bountiful Harvest, Bleak Outlook 


Bumper crops will add to the pressure on debt-ridden farmers 


s combines rumbled through golden 

Dakota wheatfields last week, all 
signs pointed to a handsome harvest. The 
corn belt through Indiana, Illinois and 
lowa was a healthy bright green, and soy- 
bean fields from Minnesota to Missouri 
sprouted lush and leafy plants. But bounty 
is a mixed blessing for American farmers, 
who are mired in a deepening agricultural 
depression. “This is the crop of our lives,” 
says Roger Ellison, who farms 400 acres 
of corn and soybeans 45 miles north of 
Columbia, Mo. “The sad thing is, there’s 
no price in the market for it.” 

A report released last week by the De- 
partment of Agriculture gave a preview of 
just how tough the market will be. The 
survey predicted that the corn crop will 
increase by 8% from last year, to a record 
8.27 billion bu. The soybean harvest is ex- 
pected to be up 5%, to 1.96 billion bu., 
while cotton production will rise 6%, to 
13.8 million bales. These bumper crops 
are sure to depress agricultural prices, 
which are already at extraordinarily low 
levels. Corn is selling for $2.32 per bu., 
down from $3.36 in June of 1984. Soy- 
beans, which sold for $8.12 per bu. in May 
of last year, have sunk to $5.22. 

The only glimmer of good news was the 
projection that the wheat crop, while plenti- 
ful, will dip by 8%, to 2.38 billion bu., its 
lowest level in six years. That decline will 
occur primarily because most wheat farm- 
ers harvested 30% fewer acres than last 
year in return for federal subsidies. Even af- 
ter this cutback in production, wheat is sell- 
ing for a mere $2.90 per bu., down sharply 
from a high of $4.21 in early 1981. 

Meager prices will push more and 
more debt-ridden farmers off the land. 
The Agriculture Department says that 
the number of U.S. farms declined by 
nearly 2% during the past year, to 2.3 mil- 
lion. Last week Merlin Reiber of Gris- 
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wold, lowa, watched as an auctioneer sold 
his farm equipment. Said he: “I'm not go- 
ing to roll over and play dead. But I don’t 
have any idea what to do now.” 

Though agricultural prices are low, 
the cost of food at the grocery store is ex- 
pected to rise as much as 4% this year. 


The increase reflects the higher costs of 


processing, packaging and distribution. 
Wholesale food prices jumped by 1.3% 
during July alone, the largest monthly 
advance in a year. 

Farmers, who are not benefiting from 
the higher consumer prices, are increas- 
ingly frustrated and angry. To advertise 
his plight, Gary Seidenberger, 42, of St. 
Lawrence, Texas, used a harvesting ma- 
chine to carve a series of pathways 
through his wheatfield that formed the 
shapes of letters. The field then contained 
the giant message FARMING STINKS!, 
which became a favorite view of commer- 
cial airline pilots and passengers. 

The farm crisis will hurt efforts to 
bring the federal deficit under control. 
The budget compromise approved by 
Congress earlier this month called for 
farm aid over the next three years to be 
cut by 24% from previous projections, to 
$34.8 billion. That reduction will be dif- 
ficult to make because of this year’s 
bumper crops, which, by lowering agri- 
cultural prices, will raise the level of the 
Government's price-support payments. 
William Lesher, a former chief econo- 
mist at the Department of Agriculture, 
predicts that the cost of Government 
farm programs next year will be be- 
tween $5 billion and $7 billion more 
than the Administration had estimated. 
But even that increase may not begin to 
relieve the distress felt by America’s 


farmers. —By Barbara Rudolph. Reported by 
David Beckwith/Washington and Lee Griggs/ 


Chicago 
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Summer Slump 


Slow growth, weak currency 






L= winter the U.S. dollar was rising 
powerfully, setting records against the 
French franc, the West German mark 
and the Italian lira. During the long, hot 
summer, though, the dollar has sweltered 
and gone limp. Main reason: fears that 
the U.S. economy may be stagnating. 
Since late February, the dollar’s value has 
dropped 25% against the British pound, 
10% against the Japanese yen and 14% 
against the lira. Last week the greenback 
lost ground in four of five trading sessions, 
closing Friday at its lowest level in more 
than a year against the German mark and 
the French franc. 

What touched off last week’s weak- 
ness was a new forecast issued the previ- 
ous Friday by Salomon Brothers’ Henry 
Kaufman, one of Wall Street’s most re- 
spected prognosticators. He said that U.S. 
interest rates, which have been falling for 
five months, could continue to ease be- 
cause of sluggishness in the economy. The 
prospect of lower interest rates drives 
down the value of the American currency 
because it makes foreigners less eager to 
convert their money into dollars for in- 
vestment in the U.S. 

Several Government reports issued 
last week gave added credence to the 
Kaufman view that interest rates would 
stay down. The new statistics suggested 
that the U.S. economy is about as ener- 
getic as a beached jellyfish and has not 
yet started the second-half rebound that 
the Reagan Administration has been pre- 
dicting. The Federal Reserve Board re- 
vealed that industrial production rose 
only .2% in July, putting it just 1.4% 
above its level of a year ago. The Com- 
merce Department said that the com- 
bined total of business sales at the retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing levels was 
down 2.1% in June. It was the second- 
largest one-month decrease ever, exceed- 
ed only by a 2.8% slump in March. 
Homebuilding, meanwhile, was off 2.4% 
in July. That drop was somewhat myste- 
rious because economists had expected 
that recent declines in mortgage rates 
would give a boost to housing. 

A preliminary report on retail sales 
for July showed them rising by an ane- 
mic .4%, indicating Americans are buy- 
ing at a slower pace than in the spring, 
when sales were already lackluster. Ad- 
ministration planners had been counting 
on a consumer-spending spree to lead 
the economy to a 5% growth rate in the 
second half of the year. 

In addition to the sluggish economy, 
an important factor in the dollar’s weak- 
ness may be fears that President Reagan, 
because of his recent brush with cancer, 
will not be able to serve out his full term. 
Says Alfred Roth, the chief currency trad- 
er at New York City’s Chemical Bank: 
“So much of this market is not just eco- 
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gan'shealthhasdoneaiooturthea LempestsinaPopBottle | 


lar.” Agrees Pierre Rinfret, a New York— 
based economic consultant: “Confidence 
in President Reagan’s leadership made 
the dollar a strong, upbeat currency for 
roughly three years. New uncertainties 
about the President's health will erode | 
confidence and weaken the Reagan dollar 
over time.” 

A steep decline in the dollar poses se- 
rious risks for the U.S. It could fan infla- 
tion by making imports more expensive. 
That might force the Federal Reserve 
Board to raise interest rates to defend 
against rising prices. But a continued 
gradual fall in the dollar could be highly 
beneficial. It would make American 
products cheaper overseas and thus help 
the US. trim its gargantuan trade deficit, 
which may hit $150 billion this year. So 
while consumers may grumble that the 
prices of Toyota cars and European vaca- 
tions are going up, American manufactur- 
ers are rooting for the dollar to keep 
drooping. —By John S. DeMott. Reported by 
Christopher Redman/Washington and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 


SINKING DOLLAR 
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Coca-Cola's public relations problems bubble on 


or most of its 99-year history, the 

Coca-Cola Company has known only 
the sweet taste of success. This year, 
though, Coke seems unable to do any- 
thing right. First the Atlanta-based firm 
infuriated customers by changing the sa- 
cred formula of Coke. Then it had to swal- 
low hard, admit error and bring back the 
old mixture under the label Coca-Cola 
Classic. Next the company angered tex- 
tile workers by marketing a line of Coca- 
Cola clothes produced overseas. Now 
Coke is under attack from the sugar in- 
dustry for allegedly misleading the public 
about the ingredients of its No. | product. 

The Washington-based Sugar Associ- 
ation, which represents refiners and pro- 
cessors of sugar beet and cane, spent 
$235,000 last week to take out anti-Coke 





newspaper advertisements in 13 major | 


cities. The ads charged that Coca-Cola 


Classic is not the “real thing” because it is | 


sweetened with corn syrup, while the 


drink’s original formula called for sugar, | 
which is slightly more expensive. Of | 


course, the Sugar Association has a keen 
financial interest in the sweetener ques- 
tion because its members do not make the 


| corn syrup that is now used in most soft 


drinks. The decision by beverage compa- 


| nies to switch sweeteners is one reason 


why per capita sugar consumption has 
fallen by some 26% since 1978. 
Coca-Cola responded to the sugar 
industry’s criticism with a four-page 
press release accusing the Sugar Associ- 
ation of misleading the public. The 
company acknowledged using corn syr- 
up for the past five years. Coca-Cola 


pointed out, however, that the fructose | 


in corn syrup, as every high school sci- 
ence student should know, is as much a 
sugar as sucrose, the technical name for 
beet or cane sugar. “The fact of the 
matter,” said a Coca-Cola spokesman, 
“is that sugar is sugar is sugar.” Even 
so, in May the company changed Coke’s 
label to read “high fructose corn syrup 
and/or sucrose.” Coca-Cola maintains 
that there is no difference in the quality 
or taste of the two forms of sugar. 

Some cola purists beg to differ. Says 
Gay Mullins, a retired real estate investor 
from Seattle who founded the Old Cola 
Drinkers of America and helped lead the 
successful protest against the new Coke: 


“Corn syrup is like lead in my stomach. It | 


doesn’t give me the lift. It makes me 
sleepy.” But industry analysts perceive no 








difference. Says Montgomery Securities’ | 
Emanuel Goldman: “Original and Coca- | 
Cola Classic are one and the same thing.” | 


Coca-Cola probably could not help 
but be caught off guard by the sugar in- 


dustry’s assault. Its run-in with textile | 


workers, though, was an avoidable gaffe. 


| Last month Coca-Cola unveiled a line of 


men’s and women’s casual clothing man- 
ufactured by Murjani International of 
New York City under a license from the 








Atlanta company. The Murjani products 
included bright-colored sweaters ($40), | 
sweatshirts ($34) and jean jackets ($52), 
all bearing the Coca-Cola logo, The trou- | 
ble began when textile officials discovered | 
that the clothes were made in Asia, de- 
spite being advertised as “All-American.” | 
Several textile companies angrily re- | 
moved all Coke dispensers from their | 
workplaces and refused to bring them | 
back until Coca-Cola changed where its | 
clothing was made. 
After a wave of bad publicity and a | 
meeting with about 30 representatives of 
textile companies and unions, Coca-Cola | 
announced last week that from now on 
any clothes bearing its name that are sold 
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The apparel that angered textile workers 


in the U.S. would be made in the U.S. 
Only Coca-Cola clothes sold abroad 
would still be made in Asia. | 

Despite Coke’s conciliatory action, 
the damage had already been done. 
Says Lee Wilder, who follows Coke for 
Robinson Humphrey, the Atlanta-based 
investment firm: “Coke is an American 
symbol. The company opened itself to a 
lot of embarrassment by putting its 
name on foreign-made clothes. It was 
plain dumb.” 

Finally, Coca-Cola’s setbacks have 
extended even to outer space. Coke and 
Pepsi were aboard the latest flight of the 
space shuttle Challenger, but at a press 
briefing last week the astronauts said that 
neither soft drink was satisfying. Reason: 
the spacecraft has no refrigerator. Said 
Mission Commander Gordon Fullerton: 
“Warm cola is not on anybody’s list of fa- 
vorite things.” —By Barbara Rudolph. Report- 
ed by Leslie Cauley/Atianta, with other bureaus 
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Business Notes 





“Lee Got His. We Want Ours” 


Not since 1982 have 
negotiators for the United 
Auto Workers and Chrys- 
ler squared off for com- 
prehensive contract talks. 
When U.A.W. President 
Owen Bieber and Tom 
Miner, Chrysler's vice 
president of labor rela- 
tions, shook hands last 
week to open new negotiations, the circumstances were very dif- 
ferent from those surrounding the earlier talks. In 1982 Chrysler 
was just starting to come back from a brush with bankruptcy, its 
veins full of bailout money. Today the company is robust, its 
sales up and Government-backed loans of $1.2 billion paid off. 

Mindful of Chrysler Chairman Lee Iacocca’s compensation 
of $5.5 million last year, U.A.W. negotiators came to the first 
meeting wearing buttons saying LEE GOT HIS. WE WANT OURS. 
They called for the carmaker to set up a profit-sharing plan for 
its 69,000 workers at 46 U.S. sites. Another issue that may com- 
plicate efforts to forge a contract before the October 15 deadline 
is the location of new plants. The union wants a promise from 
Chrysler that it will build the Liberty, a subcompact designed to 
compete with General Motors’ Saturn, in the U.S. rather than in 
South Korea or some other country that offers low-cost labor. 











S.0.S. from Japan’s Sanko 


To envious outsiders, Japanese business often seems to be an 
uninterrupted success story. But not last week. Japan’s Sanko 
Steamship, the world’s largest tanker operator, filed for protec- 
tion from its creditors under the country’s bankruptcy laws. The 
company’s debts total $2.2 billion, making it the largest bank- 
ruptcy case in Japanese history. 

The collapse had political as well as economic repercussions. 
It led to the swift resignation of Toshio Komoto, 74, a Cabinet 
Minister Without Portfolio in the Japanese government. He 
helped found Sanko in 1934 and remained its largest individual 
shareholder even after becoming a leader of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party in 1982. 

Sanko’s troubles began in 1973 when the Arab oil embargo 
dealt a severe blow to the world shipping industry by reducing 
the demand for tankers. Instead of taking that as a warning sig- 
nal, Sanko continued to expand its fleet, despite growing compe- 
tition from companies based in other Asian countries. By 1983 
an oversupply of tankers had swamped the industry, and Sanko 
slipped into the red. While in bankruptcy proceedings, Sanko 
will try to stay afloat by scuttling some of its 264-ship fleet. 





Slippery Job for Lloyd’s 


Venerable Lloyd’s of London, the 297-year-old insurance ex- 
change, has often accepted offbeat jobs. Its member underwrit- 
ers have insured ships against sinking, actresses against breaking 
their legs, and at least one rock star (David Lee Roth of the Van 
Halen group) against paternity suits. The latest unusual client: 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries. OPEC has 
hired a Lloyd’s subsidiary to help find out which countries in the 
13-member cartel are exceeding their production quotas and 
thus depressing oil prices. 

Some 1,000 Lloyd’s insurance agents worldwide keep track 
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of all ship movements in and out of major ports, and the ex- 
change stores the information with its central computer in Col- 
chester, England. Lloyd’s will now alert OPEC headquarters in 
Vienna to suspicious tanker shipments by any oil producers. Sau- 
di Arabia and Kuwait have long contended that many countries 
in the cartel have cheated on their quotas from time to time. But 
proof has always been difficult to establish. Now, with the help 
of Lloyd’s, the Saudis and Kuwaitis may be able to confront the 
offenders with hard evidence that they are out of line. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
A Thriller of a Deal 


In 1984 some pop music fans believed that Singer Michael 
Jackson had become bigger than the Beatles. After all, Jackson’s 
Thriller was the best-selling album of all time, his posters were 
plastered on Burger King drive-thrus, his trademark lone white 
glove was a hip street item, and not only youngsters but their 
parents, too, were scurrying to snap up tickets to his Victory con- 
cert tour. Last week the indications were that Jackson had over- 
taken the Beatles in another way: for an estimated $40 million, 
he reportedly bought control of the copyrights to the Fab Four 
legacy, 251 Beatles songs written between 1964 and 1970. 

In the late 1960s, John Lennon and Paul McCartney, the two 
Beatles who composed the songs, sold the copyrights as a way of 
gaining tax write-offs. The copy- 
rights were eventually acquired by 
ATV, a London music publisher, 
which sold them to Jackson. He 
will now presumably earn a royalty 
fee each time such classics as Yes- 
terday and Let It Be are played on 
the radio. And he could sell TV 
rights to advertisers as ATV did. It 
allowed the Ford Motor Co. to use 
the song Help! in commercials for 








For $40 million, let it be one year for a reported $100,000. 
PUBLISHING 

. 
Heroes Against Hunger 


Almost anybody who was ever young knows that Marvel 
Comics’ Spider-Man, the Hulk and Iron Man are some of the 
world’s bravest defenders against evil. Now Marvel’s current 
best-selling superheroes, the X-Men, will do battle against a 
real catastrophe: drought and starvation in Africa. Spurred on 
by the spirit of the Live Aid rock concert, New York-based 
Marvel assembled 52 artists and writers for a special issue to 
benefit famine victims. 

Titled Heroes for Hope, the 48-page comic book will 
be available on newsstands in September. In the story, the 
X-Men travel to Africa, where they witness the effects of 
drought and fight against a creature , 
called the Entity, who “lives off hu- 
man suffering.” 

Marvel expects Heroes, with a 
print run of 800,000 copies priced at 
$1.50, to generate $500,000 in profits, 
all going to famine relief. That does 
not rival the $55 million raised by 
Live Aid, but the idea is the same: us- ¥ 
ing a marketable commodity to enlist 
the public in the battle against hunger. 
As Superheroine Ororo says, “You 
counter despair with hope. You strive 
forever for the best you are capable of 
being! Therein lies the victory!” 
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Showdn't you know 


that Michael Reese is the nation's 
first hospital using a neu, 
advanced lithotripter. 

It pulverizes kidney stones without surgery. 


It's an authentic modern medical 
miracle that brings kidney patients 
out of the “stone age.’ 

With the use of shock-wave energy 
our lithotripter can actually break 
up kidney stones into minute 
particles. These particles are then 
passed naturally by the body. It 


eliminates the need for most kidney 


stone surgery. The entire 

procedure takes less than one hour. 
There are no incisions. No scars. 
Recovery time is one week instead 
of the four to six weeks that follow 
conventional surgery. 


And it will save millions of dollars 
in personal healthcare costs. 
Advances in the treatment of kidney 
stones are just one of the many 
breakthroughs that continually are 
happening at Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center. 

Today 700 Reese doctors, working 
in more than 100 specific fields of 
medicine, are searching for— 

and finding — answers to making 
life better... for all of us. 


x 


If you need a doctor. 

If you need a hospital. 

If you have a kidney stone problem. 
Shouldn't you be at Michael Reese. 


See your Michael Reese physician. 
Or call the Michael Reese 
Stone Center: 


312/791-5757 ext. 101. 





Michael Reese Hospital and Medical Center. 
Lake Shore Drive at 31st Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 


Michael Reese. 
Making lye better. jor all of us 


Affiliated with the Division of Biological Sciences and Pritzker School of Medicine of the University of Chicago, and the Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago. © 1985 Michael Reese Hospital and Medical Center 





There’s Amoco gasoline and then there’s everybody else. 
That's what America’s drivers say in survey after survey. 


Apply that exacting quality standard to motor oil and you 
get Amoco Ultmates. It’s the 100% synthetic motor oil that 
carries America’s highest performance rating for both 
gasoline and diesel engines. 


Ultmate does extraordinary things 
for your car. It protects your engine 
in heat that sends ordinary oil up in 
smoke. It starts down to 30° below 
zero. It even boosts your mileage. 


That may sound like a lot of 
performance to wring out of one 
product. But at Amoco, that kind 
of quality just runs in the family. 








© 1985, Amoco Oil Company. You rcar knows. 
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“MEETA 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 

GUARANTEED TO _ 
CAST A SPELLON YOU. 


Vincent Price 
Master of the Mysterious 


| you enjoy the unexpected and the unexplained, you'll loveThe Enchanted ~ : 





World from TIME-LIFE BOOKS. = 

This fascinating new series is a thrilling account 
of the legends, myths and folk tales of ages past. 

Each volume vividly introduces you to those 
inhabitants of the Otherworld: Witches. Wizards. 
Ghosts. Goblins. Avenging knights. 

These are the books that let you fly along with 
those unlucky spirits condemned to haunt the world of 
the living. You'll see valiant warriors battle fearsome dragons, and scaly creatures 
snatch away beautiful maidens. 

Each volume is superbly written, exquisitely illustrated and painstakingly 
researched by the Editors of TIME-LIFE BOOKS. And 
each volume is bound in luxurious fabric. 

You can enterThe Enchanted World with your 
first book: Wizards & Witches, an intriguing account of 
sorcery, spells and deception. Other books include 
Ghosts, Dragons, and Night Creatures. 

If Wizards & Witches doesn't leave you spellbound, 
return it within 10 days and owe nothing. Keep it and 
you pay seri $1495 ($1795 Pairs ee ee ee oe ere 
shipping and handling. Other books follow | The Enchanted World 
about every other month. Keep gg Explore Wizards & Witches 
only those that you want. for 10 days free 
Cancel anytime. So hurry, Fill ey Sil ot — 
out and mail the coupon today. 

Only remember, once you 
enterThe Enchanted 
World theres no telling 
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| agree to the terms described in this ad 
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Education 








expensive 
Bennington 
M.1.T. 
Barnard 
Princeton 
Yale 


Total cost _ 
$17,210 
$17,030 
$16,842 
$16,790 
$16,650 


osts 


Average total ¢ 





The Campus Value Line 


U. of N. Carolina 
Miami U. (Ohio) 

ig -U. of Virginia $8,686 
ol U. of Texas $9,620 
William & Mary $10,278 


$7,470 
$8,635 





i n thousands of U.S. families, the pride 
of sending a youngster to college is be- 
ing tempered by the chilly reality of rising 
costs. Last week the College Board, a re- 
search and service organization, reported 
that the price for four-year public schools 
has jumped 8% over last year, to an aver- 
age of $5,314; for private institutions 7%, 
to $9,659. These figures, for students liv- 
ing on campus, include tuition, books and 
supplies, housing, transportation and inci- 
dentals, and climax a decade in which the 
rates for higher education have more than 
doubled. The really bad news is that they 
are currently rising at twice the 1985 in- 
flation index of 3.7%. 

As prices climb faster than ivy, the 
leaders, not surprisingly, are the presti- 
gious private schools. Tiny (550 students) 
Bennington College in Vermont and sci- 
ence giant (4,300 undergraduates) M.I.T. 
are the costliest. Their tabs, says the Col- 
lege Board: just over $17,000. And the 
schools believe they are worth it. “We of- 
fer extraordinary facilities, extraordinary 
faculty, extraordinary peers and the best 
talent available,” says M.I.T. Admissions 
Director Michael Behnke. There is anoth- 
er factor too. “You are paying for pres- 
tige,” says William Park, professor of 
English at Sarah Lawrence ($16,285) and 
a graduate of Princeton ($16,790). 

Beyond such self-assured notions, offi- 
cials feel justified in pushing up prices. Dur- 
ing the mid- to late 1970s, when inflation 
was at times hitting double digits, colleges 
battled to hold their cost lines. Faculty sala- 
ries lost 20% of their purchasing power. 
New construction and debt service were de- 
ferred, while energy and maintenance costs 
skyrocketed. Now the bills are coming due. 
Faculties, for example, are getting catch-up 
raises averaging 7.2% across the nation. 





College prices outstrip inflation in a seller’s market 


| may be spreading to other select colleges. 





It is also true that schools sense a cer- 
tain license in their pricing. “To a large 
degree, colleges have set their costs ac- 
cording to what they think the market 
will bear,” says Henry Levin, education 
and economics professor at Stanford, 
where the market is bearing up brilliantly. 
Despite a 60% jump since 1980, to an esti- 
mated $16,193, Stanford this year had 
17,652 applicants for 2,506 freshman 
openings. But there is a sharp edge to the 
situation, and in Levin’s case it has cut 
close to home. On his salary of more than 
$60,000, Levin finds he cannot afford to 
send his own five children to Stanford, 
even with a 50% tuition discount. And 
like those of a lot of other middle-class 
parents, Levin's income is a little too high 
for his children to qualify for most federal 
or state aid programs. 

Such aid is in somewhat shorter sup- 
ply. The U.S. Government, which pro- 
vides about $15 billion in student help, 
has begun to back off. Since 1981, allow- 
ing for inflation, total federal college-stu- 
dent support has dropped about 10%. One 
result is that some minority students are 
steering away from the elite colleges. 
Princeton, for example, is seeing a falloff 
in black enrollments, from 345 in 1980 to | 
an estimated 316 this year, a trend that | 


“With grant money frozen and tuitions 
going up,” says Reginald Wilson of 
the American Council on Education in 
Washington, “black students have to pay 
more college costs out of their own pock- 
ets. Many now just can’t afford to go.” 
Faced with the higher tab for higher 
education, applicants are routinely asking 
colleges about the number of job offers 
and starting-salary averages for their 
graduates. With the cost-conscious in 





mind, Richard Moll, dean of admissions 
at the University of California, Santa 
Cruz has written The Public Ivys, due out 
next month. In it Moll profiles eight top- 
drawer public schools and nine runners- 
up. In many ways, he says, their quality 
“is quite comparable to anything the Ivy 
League has to offer,” despite costs in some 
cases half that of the storied private insti- 
tutions. “If I had to name the best school 
on all counts,” says Moll, “that school is 
the University of Virginia. It’s a very seri- 
ous, very demanding, good place.” And 
increasingly popular. This year Virginia 
($8,686 for out-of-staters) had 9,272 appli- 
cants for about 1,000 out-of-state places. 
“We are cost effective,” says Assistant 
Admissions Director Thomas Grexa. 

The University of California, too, is 
bulging with private-school refugees. At 
Berkeley ($11,160 out-of-state), another 
Moll favorite, some 40% of the students 
are minorities, many of whom could have 
met the entry standards of Ivy League 
schools. Says California President David 
Gardner about his university system: “It’s 
just undeniable that a lot of students who 
in the past would have applied to private 
universities are applying here because of 
the [cost] differential between a public 
and private school.” If that trend contin- 
ues, even the finest of the Ivys may begin 
to see the best and the brightest doing 
their sums and making new calculations 
about where they go. —By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Andrew Blauvelt/San Francisco and 
Timothy Loughran/Boston 


Test Case 
The day the exams vanished 


ight after that classic nightmare of 

having forgotten to study for the 
exam comes the horrific vision of taking 
the test only to have the answer sheet lost. 
Last week in New York City the vision 
became reality. Portions of 542 New 
York bar examinations, which for the 
would-be lawyers who had just taken 
them were the culmination of years of 
graduate study, disappeared from the 
state board of law examiners’ offices. The 


| deeply abashed three-member board 


alerted police and quickly notified the un- 
lucky 542 out of the 6,562 tested. “There 
is no way to express how wretched we all 
feel about this thing,” Law Examiner 
John E. Holt-Harris Jr, told the New 
York Times. The board is offering various 
ways to take part or all of a new test. The 
542 aspirants are stunned. Three phoned 
a Long Island lawyer to inquire about a 
possible class action. Said Candidate 
Ronald Korybski: “Who wants to study 
all that again?” The answer is nobody. 
Still unanswered: Were the tests lost, or 
were they stolen to force a rerun by 
some unprepared victim of that other 
nightmare? a 
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John Paul on a makeshift throne on Lake Togo, en route to a waterside sanctuary 


Strengthening Spiritual Ties © 


On his third tour, the Pope bolsters the church in A fica 


orne on a 20-ft. fishing boat covered 
by a canopy in the papal colors of yel- 
low and white, John Paul II, successor of 
Peter the Fisherman, traveled to the wa- 
terside sanctuary of Our Lady of Lake 
Togo. To many of the smiling tribesmen 
who came to greet the white-robed visitor, 
| the omens for the day were auspicious. 
That morning a 5-ft. python had slithered 
over a wall in the church compound. A 
majority of the people in the region are 
animists who venerate pythons. The inci- 
dent, early in the Pope’s seven-nation tour 
of Africa, indicated the huge spiritual 
challenges and opportunities on a conti- 
nent where Christianity is rapidly win- 
ning converts without completely wean- 
ing all of them from tribal faiths. 

The twelve-day journey took John 
Paul to Togo, the Ivory Coast, Cameroon, 
the Central African Republic, Zaire, Ke- 
nya and, this week, to a final stop in Mus- 
lim Morocco. As in two previous African 
journeys, in 1980 and 1982, the turnouts 
were exuberant, totaling more than | mil- 
lion in Zaire alone. Says Cameroon's 
President Paul Biya, himself a Roman 
Catholic: “The Pope loves Africa, and Af- 
rica loves the Pope.” 

In Zaire’s capital of Kinshasa, 
250,000 attended a Mass where the Pope 
performed the first beatification of a 
black African woman, Sister Marie-Cle- 
mentine Anuarite Nengapeta, who was 
beaten and bayoneted to death in 1964 as 
she resisted a rape. Before a hushed as- 
sembly that included Anuarite’s family, 
John Paul recounted that the martyred 
nun had, “like Christ,’ pardoned the sol- 
dier who assaulted her. Then he added 
dramatically, “And I too forgive her killer 
with all my heart, in the name of the en- 
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tire church.” The man, educated by mis- 
sionaries, had asked publicly for the 
Pope’s healing words. 

The Pope’s moral stature and com- 
manding presence give him an influence 
in Africa greater than other European or 
American visitors. Said Kwanteng Pius 
Javran, a 22-year-old student in western 
Cameroon: “We do not regard the Pope as 
a white man. He is an ordinary person 
sent to us black men.” John Paul used his 
position to appeal for human rights and 
religious liberty. Though he had planned 
to downplay political issues on the trip, as 
violence spread in South Africa he repeat- 
ed earlier denunciations of apartheid. In a 
speech to diplomats in Cameroon, the 


Ordaining new priests in Cameroon 





Not just another white visitor. 
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| indigenous theologians speculate on blend- 





Pope then broadened the issue beyond 
apartheid by taking up the cause of all in 
Africa who suffer human rights abuses: “I 
would like to lend them my voice,” he 
said. “How can one not think of arbitrary 
arrests, of executions without due process, 
of detention for political opinions, of tor- 
tures and disappearances?” 

John Paul’s grueling tour is part of a 
long-range effort to strengthen Rome's 
spiritual ties with the important African 
church. The ranks of Catholics on the con- 
tinent tripled between 1950 and 1970, and 
now grow by 2 million per year. (Current 
total: an estimated 77 million out of the 
more than 200 million Christians in Afri- 
ca.) In line with hisstrategy, the Pontiff had 
few kind words for the West, and even of- 
fered one apology: “Men belonging to 
Christian nations did not always act [as 
Christians], and we ask our African broth- 
ers who suffered so much, for example be- 
cause of the slave trade, for forgiveness.” 

The Pope had a related goal: to urge 
balance between respect for African and 
Catholic traditions. “Having received the | 
Christian faith, develop it,” he bade the 
Togolese. But he warned, “It is not the 
Gospel that must change. It is the differ- 
ent cultures that must strive to better ab- 
sorb the life and spiritual health brought 
to the world by Jesus Christ.” 

The Vatican is especially wary of 
“Africanization,” a movement in which 
primitive fetishes turn up in church art and 


ing ancestor worship with the Mass. Al- 
though the church is expanding, it suffers a 
dire shortage of African priests: for every 
new man ordained, there are 10,000 bap- 
lisms. The Pope performed two priestly or- 
dination services, underscoring the impor- 
tance of recruitment. In addition, numer- 
ous Catholics cannot receive Communion 
because of polygamous or tribal marriages 
that are not recognized by the church, 
Christianity faces another external 
challenge, from Islam. South of the Sahara, 
Christian-Muslim relations generally are 
good, and the tension at the moment is 
mainly that of competition in seeking con- 
verts, In Cameroon, during one of several 
meetings he arranged with Muslim chief- 
tains, John Paul addressed them as “broth- 
ers,” and urged them to “walk hand in 
hand” with Christians “to serve God and 
humanity.” Before returning to Rome this 
week, the Pope for the first time was to ac- 
cept an invitation from the head of an Is- 
lamic state, King Hassan II of Morocco, to 
deliver an unprecedented speech to 60,000 
Muslim youths gathered in Casablanca for 
the Pan-Islamic Games. The Pontiff hoped 
that this appearance would encourage the 
forces of toleration within Islam, and that 
his latest tour would help prevent the mili- 
tant brand of the rival faith from spreading 
in black Africa, where so much of Christian- 
ity’s future hope lies. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof with the Pope and 
Joseph Ngala/Nairobi 
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Eat American! 





Summer's bounty inspires young chefs 


“Welcome to America!” 
What sounds like the of- 
ficial greeting at a US. 
international airport is in 
fact the standard hello to 
ey customers at one of New 

York City’s newest, larg- 
est and most successful café-restaurants, 
called America. In a larger sense, that 
greeting is equally appropriate for style- 
conscious eaters who formerly restricted 
their gastronomic forays to France, where 
they devoted vacation times to seeking out 
the specialties of superstar chefs like Paul 
Bocuse, Michel Guérard and the Troisgros 
brothers. Now with equal zeal, many such 
adventurers are beginning to tour the US., 
eager to sample the highly publicized culi- 
nary creations that make up the new 
American cuisine 

As the restaurant becomes the new 
American theater, and the young, the 
well-off and the restless may eat out five 
or six nights a week (see following story), 
their itinerary not only includes the fash- 
ionable eateries of their hometown but 
follows a trendy trail from coast to coast 
“With affluence, your palate becomes 
very important to you,” observes Jona- 
than Waxman, the chef who brought Cal- 
ifornia cooking to New York in his popu- 
lar though wildly expensive restaurant, 
Jams. Chefs sought by such traveling 
gastronomes are likely to include Alice 
Waters (Chez Panisse, Berkeley), Paul 
Prudhomme (K-Paul’s Louisiana Kitch- 
en, New Orleans), Larry Forgione (An 
American Place and the new Morgans 
Bar, New York), Richard Irving (the Ivy, 
Los Angeles) and Jeremiah Tower (Stars, 
San Francisco, and Santa Fe Bar & Grill, 
Berkeley). 

Anyone considering such a trip could 
find no better season than this, for with its 
dedication to lightness and freshness and 
its celebration of vegetables, herbs and 
fruits, the new American cooking shows 
to best advantage in late summer. From 
now through October, the colorful bounty 
of local farms will present a dazzling chal- 
lenge to these inventive chefs 

“We're sort of going crazy in the 
kitchen to keep up with greens that will be 
interesting and new and delightful to the 
eye,” says Anne Rosenzweig, the chef and 
partner at the small and sophisticated Ar- 
cadia, one of the best new wave restau- 
rants in Manhattan. “I'm doing roast 
quail on beet greens,” she says proudly 
Rosenzweig reports that out-of-town visi- 

tors compare dishes they have had in Par- 
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is to those she created, adding, “They do | 
tours of New York restaurants or the Cal- 
ifornia wine country.” 

One wine-country stop that beguiles 
many people is the relaxed, pleasantly bu- 
colic New Boonville Restaurant, about 244 
hours northwest of San Francisco. The res- 
taurant appeals both to stylish celebrities 
like Angela Lansbury and casually 
dressed locals. Charlene and Vernon Rol- 
lins, the husband and wife who run this 
restaurant, grow most of their own pro- 
duce in a sprawling garden on their 
grounds. It is now a shimmer of color with 
orange peppers, green to red tomatoes, 
emerald zucchini and rose-gold peaches 
The Rollinses raise much of their own 
poultry and serve most meats and fish sim- 
ply grilled. Their delectable goat cheese 
and bacon pizza (the best dish sampled ata 
recent Sunday lunch) looks like a mille- 
fleurs embroidery, decked out with toma- 
toes, Swiss chard, orange squash blossoms 
and flowering purple sage 

Even in New England, where lobster 
remains the runaway summer favorite, 
there is a new look, especially at the |3 
hands of Lydia Shire, the chef at Seasons, | 
the restaurant in the Bostonian Hotel 
Here traditional grilled lobster is gar- 
nished with untraditional chive butter 
and Chinese pot stickers—steamed 
dumplings filled with lobster, pork and 
ginger. “The average diner is very much 
aware of ‘new American cuisine, ” says 
Shire. “It’s out of the fad stage and is real- 
ly the creative cooking of good simple 
food, using American products and infus- 
ing some kinds of classical preparations.” 

Also designated as Californian be- 
cause so many of its highly visible practi- 
tioners are on the West Coast, this new 
cooking is an intellectualized, even esoter- 
ic style, characterized by the use of fresh 
native products and seemingly disparate 
ethnic ingredients and influences in a sin- 
gle dish. In addition to local produce, 
some of the trademark foods are goat 
cheese, blue cornmeal, wild mushrooms 
and game. American wines from a num- 
ber of states are featured. The preferred 
fuel for grilling is mesquite, a wood native 
to the Southwest. Indeed, that part of the 
country, along with Louisiana and the 
Carolinas, provides much of the inspira- 
tion for dishes that are usually modified 
with Oriental, French and Italian over- 
tones, all in the best melting-pot tradition 

The results are often so tempting that 
even Julia Child, the reigning resident 
French chef, is being swept up in the tide 











Vernon and Charlene Rol- 
lins own the New Boonville 
Hotel and Restaurant 








Lydia Shire shows off her 
smoked partridge at Sea- 
sons in Boston 
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New Orleans’ Paul Pru- 
dhomme with Cajun-Creole 
dishes at K-Paul’s 
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John Novi, an early innova- Jeremiah Tower in Stars, 
tor, in his DePuy Canal the newest of his success- 
House, High Falls, N.Y. ful California restaurants 
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of Americana. Says Child of a recent ex- 
periment with corn-bread sticks: “Well, 
they’re just delicious. I also did 
abalone burgers, and I use soy sauce now, 
which I never used to. Also Chinese black 
beans, Tabasco sauce and an occasional 
chili pepper. It has freed me.” As Ameri- 
can chefs begin to surpass French coun- 
lerparts as status symbols, many restaura- 


teurs snap up baby-faced graduates of 


such professional cooking schools as the 
Culinary Institute of America (C.1.A.) in 
Hyde Park, N.Y., Johnson & Wales in 
Providence and the California Culinary 
Academy in San Francisco. Several of the 


Gia 6 


With its 340 seats and constant, bustling activity, America in New York seems more like a town square than a restaurant 


professional cooking schools have waiting 
lists for entry and report three to six avail- 
able jobs for every graduate 
To most of these graduates, eclectic is 
a key word. It certainly applies to the food 
served at Miss Ruby’s Café, which opened 
late last year in Manhattan. Says Ruth 
Bronz, the Texas-born owner-chef: “I 
plan menu changes on a regular basis 
switching from Cajun-Creole to New 
| Mexican to Shaker. I'm missionary about 
| it.” Shaker food along with the fare of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch and the American 
Indians, has already packed them in at 
special festivals in the formal American 
Harvest restaurant at Manhattan’s Vista 
International Hotel. And surely eclectic is 
the word for the menu at Bootsie, Winky 
& Miss Maud in Washington, where 
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Owner-Chef Bob Green beguiles illustri- 
ous visitors like Sandra Day O’Connor 
with fresh pickled trout Hemingway; 
New England baked stuffed clams; Phila- 
delphia submarines; winter cabbage leaf 
stuffed with sausage, rice and cashew 
nuts; and mocha butter crunch pie. One 
favorite here is the $5 meal consisting of a 
peanut-butter-and-jelly sandwich, all the 
milk you can drink and half a dozen Toll 
House cookies. Notes Green: “To be really 
authentic we even have Marshmallow 


Fluff for those who want it.” Similarly, 
there is a Southwest-Mexican down-home 
culinary representation at the slick, glit- 


“] 5 : : 
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tering Fog City Diner in San Francisco. At 
America, the 200 choices on the menu rep- 
resent just about every ethnic and regional 
style that is currently fashionable. In truth, 
most dishes at the theatrical America can 
best be regarded as stage props 

Just as home-grown chefs are gaining 
favor, so domestic place names provide 
the new exotica on menus. Banished are 
the evocative references to such shrines as 
Burgundy, Provence and Lyons. Instead, 
the places dropped are likely to be El 
Paso, Iowa, Michigan, Memphis, Albu- 
querque, the Arizona Badlands and even 
the Bronx, where small farms and green- 
houses supply endive and herbs to tony 
Manhattan restaurants and markets 

Apparently no other word means as 
much as American, and restaurant own- 








ers are virtually tripping over one another 
trying to grab it. In New York City alone 
there are, in addition to America, the 
American Festival Cafe in Rockefeller 
Plaza, An American Place on the Upper 
East Side, Cafe Americano and the 
American Harvest, operated by Hilton 
International, which also manages an 
American Harvest in Washington and a 
new one in Kansas City. There, however, 
they have chosen the simple word Har- 
vest in order to avoid confusion with the 
established American Restaurant in the 
local Crown Center development. The 
American Grill prospers in Scottsdale, 





Ariz., and there is another in the Chicago 
area. Philadelphia boasts the USA Cafe 
In Washington, the American Cafe, origi- 
nally a casual, simple eatery, now has sev- 
en branches and plans to open 96 units in 
22 cities around the country. Part of the 
expansion plan includes packaging food 
under the American Cafe label 

Judging by the wide acceptance of 
American products in gourmet food 
shops, that label should prosper. Accord- 
ing to Stephen Fass, vice president of 
Macy’s Marketplace in New York City 
Americans are eating a wider variety of 
all kinds of foods, and native fare is bene- 
fiting from that trend. Says Fass: “Ameri- 
can jam isn’t necessarily Welch’s any- 
more. We're going back to small artisans 
We get foie gras from the Catskills now 
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Years ago, I carried Stilton, Roquefort, 
Gorgonzola and Danish blue cheeses. 
Now I stock about 15 blues, and two are 
American. I have 20 chévres, four from 
the Northeast and two from the West.” 
Elsewhere around the country, bou- 
tique farms are producing game birds, 
ducks and free-range chickens (which are 
allowed to roam and forage for natural 
food to add flavor and improve texture). 
Fresh buffalo meat is now regularly sup- 
plied to chefs such as Jimmy Schmidt of 
the London Chop House in Detroit by 
American Spoon Foods in Petoskey, 
Mich. As Americans discover that wild 
mushrooms grow in their woods and ma- 
che, or lamb’s-lettuce, in their fields, they 
are paying premium prices for such pro- 
duce at places like the Irvine Ranch 
Farmers Market in Los Angeles and Bal- 
ducci’s in Manhattan. Says Specialty 
Food Buyer Louis Balducci; “U.S. prod- 
ucts are selling because they are good and 
interesting. Even American caviar is bet- 
ter than it was. In the beginning you 
couldn’t give that stuff away. Now it’s ed- 
ible because the curing process has been 
perfected.” To many connoisseurs, edible 
is still the most that can be said for domes- 
tic caviar, despite the praise it often re- 
ceives from the food press and purveyors. 


Ithough recognized across the 

country, this new wave cooking 

still sets off discussion when ex- 

perts try to define it. Child says, 
“There have been entire symposiums try- 
ing to define American cuisine. As far as 
I'm concerned, it is American food, 
cooked in America by Americans with 
American ingredients.” The broadest 
view is expressed by Jan Weimer, food 
editor of Bon Appétit, a cooking magazine 
whose circulation has jumped from 
300,000 in 1975 to its present 1.3 million. 
Says she: “The term means any food 
cooked in America today.” Weimer ex- 
plains the nationwide surge in gastronom- 
ic interest this way: “The ‘50s represented 
a low point in American cooking. Moth- 
ers were more interested in seeing that 
children got cotillion lessons than in busy- 
ing themselves all day in front of the 
Amana range. This new generation went 
to Europe and Asia, where they tasted 
real food. When they came back to the 
US., they came back hungry.” 

As might be expected, a specialized 
definition comes from the most highly spe- 
cialized champion of American cooking, 
Paul Prudhomme, who adapts Cajun and 
Creole classics at K-Paul’s. His dishes of 
spice-blackened redfish, jalapeho cheese 
bread, flounder stuffed with seafood, and 
crawfish “popcorn” have inspired a virtual 
cult of imitators such as the Ritz Cafe in 
West Los Angeles, a branch of which will 
open on Park Avenue in New York this 
fall, the Atchafalaya River Cafe in Hous- 
ton, Memphis in New York and Lafitte in 
Washington. “The food we call Creole and 
Cajun is the most American of American 
food because it was absolutely created 
here,” says Prudhomme. “You can’t find it 
anywhere else in the world.” To make sure 

















FOUR DISHES THAT TYPIFY AMERICA’S COOKING 









vegetables 
the light and pretty West 
Coast culinary look 


DOWN-HOME CAJUN 
Spicy crawfish étouffée 
rings seafood-flavored 
rice in the savory 
Louisiana specialty now 
popular across the country 
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the outside world gets a taste of it, Pru- 
dhomme has developed “road shows,” tak- 
ing his restaurant staff to temporary quar- 
ters in San Francisco and New York, 
always playing to packed houses. 

Barry Wine of New York City’s Quilt- 
ed Giraffe suggests that any restaurant 
designated new American should be en- 
tirely staffed by Americans in the kitchen 
and dining room. But Wine admits this 
poses a problem in defining the California 
cuisine turned out by Wolfgang Puck of 
Spago in West Hollywood. Born in Aus- 
tria and trained in France, Puck special- 
izes in upscale pizza and pasta. To compli- 
| cate matters further, Puck is a consultant 
to the Mansion on Turtle Creek in Dallas, 
| a hotel restaurant where Israeli-born 
| Chef Avner Samuel reinterpreted and en- 
hanced some of Puck’s creations for fash- 








sion and the White Turkey serving Amer- 
ican food in large cities, they began to 
disappear in the late 50s and early “60s. 
Intimations of the future style came in 
1959, when the Four Seasons opened in 
the handsome new Seagram Building on 
Manhattan’s Park Avenue, designed by 
Mies van der Rohe and Philip Johnson. 
Jerome Brody and Joseph Baum, then 
president and vice president of Restau- 
rant Associates, which operated the res- 
taurant, balked at the notion that only 
French or Continental cuisine could com- 
mand serious respect and high prices. 
“We didn’t think of what we were doing 
as new American,” Baum recalls. “We 
just thought of it as the right contempo- 
rary expression for New York as the 
crossroads of the world.” 

Many dishes on the earliest Four Sea- 


Sema Wilkes oversees lunch in her Savannah dining room 





ionable Texans before moving to the 
soon-to-be-opened Hotel Crescent Court 
in the same city. Tom Trieschmann, the 
chef at Sinclair’s in Lake Forest, IIl., de- 
scribes this cooking as having “elements 
of classical French, a little common sense 
and definitely American ingredients.” 

The entire movement has its share of 
cynics who define it by disparaging it. Says 
Bill Neal, of Crook’s Corner, a Southern- 
style restaurant in Chapel Hill, N.C.: “The 
new American cuisine is nothing more 
than a commercial flash in the pan made 
up by restaurateurs and trendsetters.” 
French Food Critic Christian Millau, writ- 
ing in his monthly magazine Le Nouveau 
Guide, agrees: “The new religion, ‘Ameri- 
can Food,’ is a boon for the industry.” 

The origins of the new American cui- 
sine go back further than most of its cur- 
rent crilics and champions may suspect, 
and Californians will have to cede some of 
the credit to Easterners. Although there 
were always expensive, formal restau- 
rants with names like the Little Old Man- 








Old-time Southern food dished up country-style at midday. 


sons menus would seem up to date in 
Berkeley now: sweet potato vichyssoise, 
julep of crabmeat in sweet pepperoni, 
fried chicken Maryland with nasturtium 
fritters, and Amish ham steak with apri- 
cot knédel. 

Undoubtedly one of the most decisive 
influences on America’s professional 
cooks was France’s nouvelle cuisine, word 
of which reached this country about 20 
years ago. Two messages registered seis- 
mic waves. The first was that the chefs 
were no longer servants but stars, an idea 
that inspired new talent to take up the 
profession. Not only did young people 
gravitate to cooking, but many who had 
trained for other careers switched. Says 
Wine: “It used to be that parents proudly 
said, ‘my son the doctor’ or ‘my son the 
lawyer.’ Now my father says, ‘my son the 
chef,’ and I'm a lawyer!” Indeed, many of 
the most dedicated chefs seem to regard 
their occupation with almost a missionary 
zeal, feeling perhaps that by cooking 
“honestly” from scratch and only with 
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natural ingredients they are doing some- 
thing altruistic. And in an era of mass 
production, the notion of handmade food 
fulfills the desire for craftsmanship that 
weaving and pottery making used to. 

The second message was that any- 
thing goes; the ironclad, oppressive dos 
and don'ts of classic cooking vanished. 
French chefs reached out to the Orient for 
ingredients and preparations and broke 
all the rules. Suddenly, creative minds 
went to work, often overzealously. “I 
don’t want to be like everyone else,” says | 
Bradley Ogden, the 32-year-old chef who 
performs diligently if unevenly at San 
Francisco’s Campton Place Hotel, prov- 
ing that individuality itself is not the prize. 

Alice Waters, 41, is usually credited 
with popularizing new American cooking 
with the innovative cuisine she served at 
Chez Panisse, opened in 1971. But two 
years earlier, in High Falls, N.Y., John 
Novi, 43, began free-associating ethnic 
influences for dishes at his DePuy Canal 
House, a restored wood-and-stone tavern 
dating from 1797. Now Novi, just back 
from an eating tour of Italy, plans to add 
new creations to his old favorites, such as 
a soup of kale, brisket and hominy, and 
fried troutlings with a sweet pepper and 
horseradish dip. Len Allison and Karen 
Hubert, who run Huberts, a superior res- 
taurant off Gramercy Park in Manhattan, 
admit their debt to Novi, whom they con- 
sider the father of new American cooking. 


here are specific reasons why Cali- 

fornia has come to be identified 

with the trend. Notes Weimer: “In 

terms of the food world, California 
has a rich history of ethnic immigration. 
Another reason is equally compelling. It’s 
the incredible climate, which enables 
anything to flourish here.” 

But even in the yuppie culture, the 
power of nostalgia is not to be denied. In 
contrast to the subtle refinements of new 
American cooking is the current fad for 
hefty, rough-around-the-edges, down- 
home or “Momma” cooking, encompass- 
ing a variety of regional and ethnic styles. 
What is regarded as Momma cooking in 
one part of the country is a bold new taste 
sensation a few hundred miles away 

Down-home fare is already the sub- 
ject of several timely cookbooks, includ- 
ing Miss Mary's Down-Home Cooking by 
Diana Dalsass (New American Library), | 
Prudhomme’s Louisiana Kitchen (Mor- 
row) and Joan Nathan's An American 
Folklife Cookbook (Schocken). The most 
impassioned paean to Momma cooking is 
Jane and Michael Stern’s Square Meals 
(Knopf). In their march down memory 
lane, the authors celebrate dishes from 
what many people rightfully consider the 
Dark Ages of American eating: tuna cas- 
seroles sauced with canned mushroom 
soup, Back-to-Bataan Spam and patently 
disgusting creations like a cabbage-apple- 
and-pickle salad with evaporated-milk 
dressing. The Sterns, who write several 
columns and report their findings regular- 
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ly on the CBS Morning News, also offer 
better choices, such as soups and pot 
roasts. The trademark specialty of the 
down-home movement is mashed pota- 
toes with lumps. Never mind that the test 
of a cook’s skill has always been the ab- 
sence of any such flaws. So important are 
lumps to the new authenticity, one sus- 
| pects, that processors of dehydrated pota- 
| toes will include a few synthetic solids in 
each package, to be stirred into the recon- 
stituted mass, just as manufacturers of ar- 
tificial roses add thorns. 

The long-term success of no-frills, 
down-home cooking will depend upon the 
| public’s willingness to pay rela- 
tively sophisticated prices for ap- 
parently unsophisticated special- 
ties and upon the financial 
aspirations of the restaurant 
owners. The lessons from such 
professionals as Baum, Pru- 
dhomme and Abe de la Hous- 
saye, the Cajun proprietor of 
New York City’s excellent Tex- 
arkana, indicate that authentic- 
ity is not enough. They all quick- 
ly realized that native dishes had 
to be re-created in larger-than- 
life versions to command top dol- 
lar. Says Baum: “Above a certain 
price, the public wants to see evi- 
dence of skill, and dishes they do 
not think they can make at 
home.” Adds Barbara Clifford, 
the Texas-born chef partner in 
Manhattan’s Yellow Rose Cafe: 
“My mother made home-fried 
potatoes swimming in oil. That’s 
a little too down-home.” 

Of this new-old cooking, the 
late James Beard, an early cham- 
pion of American food, said, “It 
doesn’t matter if it’s regional, 
Momma or Aunt Hattie. If it’s 
good, it’s worth saving.” But he 
warned that the conserving must 
| be done with expertise. Many 

hope that New York Times Food 
Editor Craig Claiborne is equally 
correct with his prediction: “I 
don’t think we’re going back to 
plain old pot roast. We’re not 
going back to Jell-O desserts. 
That’s ridiculous.” 

The notion that such food represents 
going back will be news to Middle Ameri- 
ca, where it remains the standard fare. 
Says Jean Hewitt, food editor of Family 
Circle (circ. 7 million): “It takes quite a 
long time for a trend to filter into the 
heartland. The East and West coasts are 
one group. They have decided what 
American cooking means to them, but 
that’s not necessarily what the heart of 
America thinks it is.” Certainly down- 
home food is not new to regulars at such 
enduring American establishments as 
Mrs. Wilkes’ Boarding House in Savan- 
nah, where guests sit at community lunch 
tables and help themselves from ten to 
| twelve bowls and platters of meats, salads 
and vegetables. Nor is it at the Virginia 
Rowell McDonald Tea Room in Gallatin, 
Mo., where fried gizzards, tomato rosettes 











and roast chicken with corn-bread dress- 
ing are being served as they have been for 
the past 54 years. 

Developing as it is, American food, 
posh and plebeian, is showing many 
strengths and weaknesses. To the good 
are the new and interesting combinations 
of ingredients that add variety and inno- 
vation. There are also the healthful prac- 
tices of decreasing the amounts of salt and 
fats and of increasing the appreciation of 
fresh vegetables and fish. 

On the debit side is the persistence of 
the American sweet tooth, most out of 
place in main courses like meats cooked 
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Guests relax over lunch in the garden of the Ivy, Los Angeles 
The new style is intellectualized, even esoteric. 


with bananas or berries and sugar on fried 
trout. There is also the idea, borrowed 
from the worst tearoom tradition, that the 
use of many different foods and season- 
ings makes a dish “gourmet.” And though 
it is certainly desirable to have talented 
young people committed to careers in 
cooking, there is the hazard that the often 
exaggerated and premature praise they 
are getting will make them think they 
have nothing more to learn. The danger 
in having such young chefs head their 
own kitchens is that they miss experi- 
enced direction to refine their palates and 
mature their tastes. 

In addition, there are the stylistic 
lapses. Looking for a single dish that em- 
bodies most of the precepts and a few of 
the pretensions of this new cooking, one 
could find no better example than the fol- 
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lowing from the menu of John Sedlar, 
chef at Saint Estéphe, a highly touted, 
simple and beautiful restaurant in Man- 
hattan Beach, Calif.: ‘“Raviolis au style du 
Nouveau-Mexique, sauce créme de 
chévre,” explained as “New Mexico-style 
raviolis stuffed with carne adobada (red 
chile ragout) served with a cream garlic 
chévre sauce.” With an English transla- 
tion that includes Spanish, Italian and 
French, this is a fairly complex idea in a 
movement supposedly dedicated to sim- 
plicity. That the combination is delecta- 
ble is perhaps the critical saving grace. 

If French is fairly rare on these 
menus, obfuscation is rampant. 
At the American Bounty, the stu- 
dent-operated restaurant of the 
Culinary Institute of America, | 
the menu sometimes lists among | 
the soups “Bowl of the Wife of 
Kit Carson.” Nothing hints that 
the customer will get a turkey 
broth with vegetables, chilies, 
oregano, beans, avocado, cheese 
and rice. At best, simplicity does 
prevail. Among dishes that make | 
better reading and perhaps better 
eating: tenderloins of pork grilled | 
with honey-mustard glaze and 
black peppercorn butter sauce, 
from Steven in Scottsdale, Ariz., 
and Russian ice house soup, a 
cold blend of sour cream, butter- 
milk, vodka and shrimp that is a 
summer selection at Huberts. 

That citizens of any nation 
should be so suddenly excited 
about their own native chefs, | 
products and dishes is under- | 
standably regarded as somewhat 
bizarre by Europeans and 
Asians. French Critic Millau in | 
an early observation of the trend 
labeled it /a grande folie (the 
great folly). With typical Gallic 
acerbity he concluded, “Ameri- 
cans not only search for their 
roots, they eat them.” 

Maybe so, but this rediscov- 
ery is a consequence of having 
such tangled roots and of con- 
fronting the new ethnic and re- 
gional combinations that emerge 
with each generation. Waters re- 
grets the use of the word cuisine because 
she feels it indicates that we think our 
cooking has arrived. She thinks the coun- 
try is not ready for that term. Others long 
for a codification or standardization of 
our dishes so that gumbo in California 
will mean exactly the same thing as it 
does in Boston. But Evan Jones, author of 
American Food: The Gastronomic Story 
(E.P. Dutton), hopes that will never hap- 
pen. Says he: “It is essential not to arrive, 
for that means we have stopped growing 
and developing. American food has been 
developing since the Indians and English 
Pilgrims first traded recipes. I'd hate to 
see it stop now.” It is to be hoped that he is 
right, for in confusion there is fun; in di- 
versity, richness. | —By Mimi Sheraton. Re- 
ported by William Blaylock/Los Angeles and 
Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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Fast Food Speeds up the Pace 





Four-year-old Kevin 
White of Richmond, 
Calif., is enjoying that 
all-American event, a 
birthday party at Mc- 
Donald’s. Wearing a 
Ronald McDonald 
birthday hat and clutching a fistful of 
French fries, he gets ready to whisk down 
the slide in the restaurant’s kiddy play- 
ground, while his mother Cynthia stands 
by with envy. “One day I hope that Kevin 
will appreciate my cooking,” she says. 
“But for now, I can’t even compete with a 
Big Mac and fries.” 





a burgeoning number of entrepreneurs 


more than ever, and more than ever they 
are eating fast food. Since Ray Kroc 
opened his first McDonald’s in a Chicago 
suburb back in 1955 (burgers: 15¢), fast 
food has grown to a $45 billion business. 
The increase from ten years ago is nearly 
fourfold. From burgers to fried chicken to 
pizza, fast food has become the quintes- 
sentially American dining experience: a 
perfect expression of those bedrock values 
of efficiency, thriftiness and speed. 

But the fast-food business is changing, 





Franchise Row lights up in Dallas 


trying to overcome its traditional junk- 
food image. It is vying for a place in the 
dining mainstream. Menus are expanding 
and restaurants are sprucing up to attract 
a more upscale crowd. “A few years ago, 
fast-food places looked like a mess hall 
with booths all lined up in a row,” says 
Jeff Campbell, chairman of Burger King, 
the nation’s second largest chain. “People 
want more these days.” 

What they seem to want, more than 
anything, is to get out of the house for din- 
ner. Nothing is more American today 
than avoiding a home-cooked meal. Ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, the aver- 
age family spent 39.5% of its food dollar 





She may not be able to compete, but 


think they can. Americans are eating out | 








Eating out is in, and the chains add variety to lure new diners 





In Freeport, Me., McDonald's opts for understatement with a classic country inn 


on restaurants in 1983, up from 33.1% in 
1970. The typical American now eats out 
3.7 times a week. From the trendy bistros 
of Manhattan’s East Side to the ubiqui- 
tous “franchise row” that lines the main 
drag on the outskirts of Anytown, U.S.A., 
eating out is in. 

Changing life-styles have contributed 
to the eating-out boom. There are more 
one-parent households, more working 
mothers, more fast-tracking singles who 
have little time or inclination for an eve- 
ning over a hot stove. “People eat out 
more because they are out of the house 
more,” says Carl DeBiase, a partner in the 
research firm Restaurant Trends. For city 
dwellers, many of whom live alone in 
cramped apartments, restaurants have 
become a place to escape and socialize. 
“As rents skyrocket and the amount of 
space per person dwindles, the American 
kitchen has lost priority in urban cen- 
ters,” says Peter DuPré, general manager 
of Amsterdam’s Bar and Rotisserie, one 
of Manhattan’s hot new restaurants. “We 
are starting to experience the first genera- 
tion brought up on restaurant food.” 

Dining out is often less a culinary ex- 
perience than a social one. Restaurants 
have become a form of entertainment, a 
place to meet friends, a chic locale to see 
and be seen in. Why else would hungry 
customers endure the noise, crowds and 
90-minute waits, all for the privilege of 
sitting at cramped tables and eating dis- 
appointing fare? “I would rather eat me- 
diocre food in a fabulous room than sit 


somewhere dull and boring and eat fabu- | 


lous food,” says Christine Bastoni, a New 
York advertising executive and _five- 
night-a-week restaurantgoer. “I’m look- 
ing for décor, scale, theatrics, a lot going 
on.” Says Betty Cook, food critic of the 
Dallas Morning News: “The food doesn’t 
have to be good for the lines to wind out a 
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restaurant door and onto the sidewalk. 
They all rush in, even if the food is miser- 
able, just so they can be seen.” 

Fast-food restaurants hardly offer 
that sort of satisfaction. But they are in- 
creasingly trying to provide more appeal- 
ing settings for a meal out. Sterile, homog- 
enized buildings are being replaced, in at 
least a few locations, by more distinctive 
décor. The new McDonald’s on Calle 
Ocho in Miami’s Little Havana has 
downplayed the golden arches in favor of 
a Spanish-style roof, blue mosaic tiles and | 
a hacienda atmosphere. Another McDon- 
ald’s, in Freeport, Me., resembles a quaint 
New England inn, complete with gilt- 
framed paintings on the walls. In the next 
year, Kentucky Fried Chicken will re- 
place the red-and-white color scheme of 
all its restaurants with warmer earth 
tones and will start serving the Colonel’s 
favorite recipe on plates instead of in pa- 
per boxes. 

The food is growing more sophisticated 
too. Reflecting the currents in gourmet 





Fuddruckers in Miami goes for the salad trend 
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American cuisine, fast-food 
chains are stressing light- 
er, more healthful fare. 
Wendy’s, the nation’s third 
largest burger chain, expand- 
ed its menu in 1979 by intro- 
ducing its highly successful 
salad bar. This year it has 
added a new “light menu,” 
featuring an array of fruits at 
the salad bar, reduced-calorie 
dressings and a multigrain 
hamburger bun. The restau- 
rant that once asked, 
“Where's the beef?” now 
does less than one-fourth of 
its business in hamburgers. 
The trend toward more 
healthful fare and more nat- 
ural ingredients is spread- 
ing. Arby’s, the roast beef 
sandwich chain, has launched a new ad- 
vertising campaign emphasizing the nu- 
tritional value of its “lean” roast beef. It is 
also test-marketing a roast chicken breast 
and a frozen yogurt dessert. Fuddruckers, 
a San Antonio-based gourmet burger 
chain with 85 outlets, puts all its ingredi- 
ents on display for the customers: sides of 
beef hang in the adjoining butcher shop, 
while customers dress their own burgers 
from bins of fresh produce. Health con- 
sciousness has even spawned a low-cal 
chain, Atlanta-based D’Lites of America. 
Lean hamburgers are served on multi- 
grain, high-fiber buns; the cheese and tar- 
tar sauce are low in fat and cholesterol. 
Says D’Lites Spokesman Rex Totty: 
“There's a growing insistence out there 
for more nutritious food, because the bot- 
tom line is that people want to eat right.” 
Fast-food restaurants specializing in 
ethnic and regional fare—like the Califor- 
nia-based New Meiji chain of Oriental 
food—are adding to the diversity. “The 
earlier cycle of fast foods was primarily 
concerned with supplying sustenance in a 
cheap, quick manner,” says Lamar Berry, 
a spokesman for Popeyes, a growing chain 
specializing in spicy, Cajun-style fried 
chicken. “Now you can get convenience 
everywhere. People want to get the ethnic 
experience and titillate their taste buds.” 
The industry’s top dogs, McDonald’s 
and Burger King, are also moving to ex- 





| Ribs at Bryant’s BAR-B-QUE, Kansas City 
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Waiting at the bar for a table at Amsterdam's in Manhattan 


pand their menus, though more cautious- 
ly. “Our menu is meat and potatoes. 
That’s been the staple of the American 
diet for two centuries,” says Ed Rensi, 
chief operations officer of McDonald’s, 
which serves 6% of the American popula- 





a 
The dinner crush at Yvette in Chicago 


tion every day. Yet McDonald's has given 
nonbeef eaters a break with its popular 
Chicken McNuggets, which have been 
widely imitated, and the company is test- 
marketing a prepackaged salad. 
McDonald’s has also staked out the 
newest fast-food battleground: breakfast. 
Since introducing its Egg McMuffin (a 
muffin sandwich containing eggs, Cana- 
dian bacon and cheese) in 1976, the chain 
has seen its breakfast business grow to 
19.5% of total sales. Last March Burger 
King introduced a competitor, the Crois- 
san’wich, and promoted it with a satura- 
tion TV ad campaign. Most other chains 
have now added at least some breakfast 
items, from French-toast sticks at Arby’s 
to an all-you-can-eat breakfast buffet at 
some generous Roy Rogers outlets. 
Fast-food executives see breakfast 
as a lucrative area for expansion. Morn- 
ings are a time when Americans are usu- 
ally in a rush. “I hate cooking in the 
morning,” says John McKinley, a San 
Francisco security guard who eats break- 
fast at a nearby Jack-in-the-Box. “This 
place is right on my way to work.” The 











half-hour saved, he says, “is 
well spent sleeping.” 

Not all the regular cus- 
tomers are so thrilled with 
the new menu items, espe- 
cially the suddenly chic sal- 
ad bar. “I think it’s ridicu- 
lous to serve anything green 
in a junk-food spot,” says 
Johnny Weber, 17, a Burger 
King devotee in Berkeley. 
“Before long they'll be divid- 
ing the place into meat-eat- 
ing and nonmeat-eating sec- 
tions.” Argues Louise 
Adams, a student at Phila- 
delphia’s Temple Universi- 
ty, who sticks to Whoppers 
at her local Burger King: 
“You can always bake a po- 
tato or throw a salad togeth- 
er at home.” 

Too much diversity on the menu can 
backfire, according to industry executives. 
McDonald’s had a notable flop with its 
McRib sandwich a couple of years ago, 
and other chains have hurt their service 
and lost customers by adding too many 
new items. “A lot of restaurants make the 
mistake of adding haphazardly until no 
one knows what they are,” says Pizza Hut 
Spokesman Mike Jenkins. “We try not to 
forget that we are a pizza restaurant.” 
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| Maintaining an identity is important, es- 


pecially since most analysts regard the 
field as overcrowded and predict a shake- 
out in the next few years. 

Nevertheless, fast food has en- 
trenched itself as part of the American 
diet. “It’s not as good as home cooking, 
but it is convenient and fast,” says Ray 
Dearmas, a Miami police officer and Mc- 
Donald's frequenter. For Barb Santoro, 
34, a separated parent in Milwaukee, fast 
food helps her manage a hectic schedule. 
“Sometimes I work nine or ten hours a 
day, so it’s nice to stop and get the kids 
something. Frankly,” she adds with a 
laugh, “they might not get anything to eat 
some days if it weren’t for fast-food res- 
taurants.” It may not be gourmet eating, 
but Americans have grown accustomed to 
the pace. By Richard Zoglin. Reported 
by Barbara Dolan/Chicago and Jon D. Hull/ 
San Francisco, with other bureaus 
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Sweet sippin’ at Wendy's, Portland 
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IF YOU MISS THIS, YOURE OUT OF LUCK— 





RATE EVER?! 


Now’s the time to pick out that new GM 
car or light truck you’ve had your eye on. 
Because you can get incredibly low 7.7% 
annual percentage rate GMAC financing 
from participating GM Dealers on the 
most attractive new 1985 vehicles in 
the GM lineup. 

This low 7.7% financing on the 
selected GM models listed is available 
for up to 48 months to qualified retail 


PLUS AN UNBELIEVABLE LEASING OFFER! 


buyers. You must take delivery out of 
dealer stock by October 2, 1985. Dealer 
financial participation may affect the 
final negotiated price of the vehicle. 
Fleet sales are not eligible for this offer. 
Participating GM Dealers will show 
you how you can save on these vehicles 
with low 7.7% GMAC financing. See 
your GM Dealer today. We're proud to be 
an Equal Credit Opportunity company. 








Examples of low GMAC lease payments using 


Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price for eligible model vehicles. 





FOTAL 
AMOUNT DUE 
Al LIASE 
MEPOST sy MeNTY 
saeco acerrion | Me 


CLIOIBSLE MODELS 





Chevrolet Chevelle $ 6,099| $100 $199 
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Pontiac 1000 $6,751 | $125 $234 





Chevrolet Celebrity 


GMC C-15 2WD Pickup 





$189* | $10,901 





$189° | $10,655 





Chevrolet C-10 2WD Pickup | $189° | $10,655 


Right now qualified lessees can get big savings with 
GMAC leasing. Check the chart for eligible models 








and examples. To take advantage of these special 


Chevrolet Camaro $189° [$11,159 
leases you must take delivery of your new 1985 GM _| Pontiac Firebird #190" |S1L 


vehicle out of dealer stock before October 2, 1985. 
¢ First month's lease payment and a refundable 
security deposit are due in advance, 








Oldsmobile Cutlass Ciera $209° |$11,995 





e Lessee has an option, but not an obligation, to 
purchase the vehicle at its fair market value at the 
end of the lease. 

@ Lease is subject to approval by GMAC. 


Buick Century $209° |$11,995 





The lease payments shown are examples using 
Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price based on a 





Oldsmobile 98 $279° |$17,296| $300 
Buick Electra $279° |$17.447| $300 





survey of vehicles in dealer stock as of August 8. 
Payments shown and the total amount due at lease 





Cadillac De Ville $319° 





inception do not include license and title fees, use 
tax or insurance, and may vary depending upon 





*All lease calculations are based on a 60-month lease. Tolal mileage allowed 
during the 60-month lease period is 90,000 miles (18,000 miles per year). 


options. See your participating GM Dealer today for _A mileage penalty of $.06 per mile will be charged for all mileage over 


price and terms. 







ENDS OCT. 2 


90,000 miles. Lessee is responsible for excess wear and damage. 
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Cinema 














Mystery play, horror show: Dr. Livingston (Fonda) prepares to hypnotize hanes (Tilly) 


A Theological Tug of Wills 








rom the riddle of the Annunciation to 

the bloody sacrifice on Good Friday, 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church 
reverberate with two riveting forms of 
drama: the mystery play and the horror 
show. The complementary doctrines of 
faith and expiation set the tone for an age- 
| old debate. To the faithful, the church is a 
magisterial edifice built on the miracle of 
mankind's redemption by a loving God 
made flesh. To the cynical atheist, it is a 
cult based on transcendental cannibalism: 
the belief that one can achieve salvation 
by literally consuming God in the form of 
the Eucharist. To the agnostic outsider, 
with neither grace nor grudges, the 





behind which lies the enigma of human 
existence. 

It is the considerable strength and the 
ultimate limitation of Agnes of God that it 
gives nearly equal time to each point of 
view. The believer is Mother Miriam 
Ruth (Anne Bancroft), head of a convent 
of cloistered nuns, whose young charge 
Sister Agnes (Meg Tilly) has been accused 
of strangling with its umbilical cord a 
baby to whom she had secretly given 
birth. The troubled cynic is Martha Liv- 
ingston (Jane Fonda), a lapsed-Catholic 
psychiatrist determined to discover if Ag- 
nes is mad or a murderer, a harlot or a 
modern saint. The outsider is the movie- 
goer, who can have a pretty grand time 
monitoring a tug of wills between the 
mother superior and the shrink, while 
contemplating the place of faith in a 
world that has given up on miracles. 

In transferring his 1982 Broadway 
play to the screen, John Pielmeier has 
achieved a sort of Jane Fonda Workout of 








church is an elaborately carved door | 





AGNES OF GOD Directed by Norman Jewison; Screenplay by John Pielmeier 


rewriting. He has stripped it of dialogue fat 
and added muscle and connective tissue. 
The piece, which took place on a bare 
stage, now roams through a handsome 
Quebec abbey and beyond. Within or out- 
side the convent, however, Agnes would be 
a girlish anachronism. She is of another 
age—perhaps 13, perhaps the 13th centu- 
ry. She believes, like a medieval ascetic, 
that any seeker of sanctity should flagel- 
late the sins out of her body, and she is con- 
vinced that the child she carries is a gift 
from the living God. The blood that pours 
from her body isa sign of both punishment 
and fulfillment. She will become Mary 
Magdalene or Mary the Mother of God. 
On Broadway, Amanda Plummer gave 
a performance that was horrifying and in- 
spiring in its hurtling physicality. Her Ag- 
nes was a voluptuary of angelic possession, 


| and Plummer easily stole the show. Nor- 


man Jewison’s direction goes for narrative 
suspense and coherence over emotional 
jolts, so now Agnes is merely first among 
equals. All three stars do smart, honorable 
work: Tilly, her childlike faith traumatized 
by the rude stirrings of womanhood; 
Fonda, the reluctant exorcist fiercely ques- 
tioning her old God and, no less, herself; 
and Bancroft, a strict but up-to-date nun, 
with reserves of iron and irony. 
Surprisingly, this trio of fine actresses 
is eclipsed by a bit player, Norma Dell’- 
Agnese, as a teenage novice on the day 
she is accepted into the order. An inno- 
cent ecstasy suffuses her face as she be- 
comes a “bride of Christ”; she has found 
release in her surrender to the Saviour’s 
discipline. Her radiance explains the 
deepest mysteries: God is love, and sister- 
hood is beautiful. — By Richard Corliss 











Rushes 


WARNING SIGN 

At the higher levels of cautionary 
thoughtfulness to which it aspires, Warn- 
ing Sign is debatable. Is the Government, 
despite denials, secretly working on 
weapons for biological warfare? If so, is 
there a clear and present danger that the 
bugs might get loose and start a devastat- 
ing plague? But on a simpler level, this 
screenplay by Hal Barwood and Matthew 
Robbins, directed by the former, works 
very well as a hard-charging chiller. The 
nasty microbe in the lab turns people into 
murderous psychopaths when it infects 
them. And they, in turn, convert the facil- 
ity into a kind of high-tech haunted house. 
Kathleen Quinlan is attractive as the un- 
infected security guard most imperiled by 
these creatures. She may be scared, but 
never out of her wits. Jeffrey De Munn 
nicely underplays the independent scien- 
list trying to set things to rights. The rest 
of the cast is not as strong, but Barwood 
effectively hurtles the action down its 
dark and twisting course. 





THE BRIDE 

O Sting, where is thy sting? For unfath- 
omable reasons, the rock star has been 
cast as Dr. Frankenstein in The Bride. 
This is less a remake of The Bride of Fran- 
kenstein, the most joyously self-satirizing 
horror movie ever made, than a radical 
revision of it. In this version, the good 
doctor is no longer obsessed with chal- 
lenging God for the secrets of the uni- 
verse. He is now moodily in love with the 
mate (Jennifer Beals) he created for his 
original monster, who has run off with the 
circus. Since neither Sting nor Beals 
seems capable of full human animation, it 
might be argued that they are made for 
each other. It might also be argued that 
Franc Roddam’s palely loitering direc- 
tion would defeat even more experienced 
actors, What is inarguable is that this is 
the year’s most excruciatingly chichi film. 





PEE-WEE’S BIG ADVENTURE 

Pee-wee Herman is a tiny but otherwise 
normally formed man who makes his liv- 
ing imitating an icky-sweet, or perhaps | 
brain-damaged, prepubescent boy. The 
act consists mainly of mincing, prancing 
and an inane giggle, so that sometimes it 
seems he is a little mixed up and may be 
doing a bad female impersonation. His 
Big Adventure (directed by Tim Burton) 
consists of trying to recover his stolen bi- 
cycle. His big mystery lies in his strange 
appeal for adolescents. Is he yet another 
vehicle through which they can sentimen- 
talize their childhoods? Is he just the latest 
grotesque fad? Is he to the Reagan era 
what Pinky Lee was to Eisenhower's? Im- 
possible to say. But fair warning: this 
movie could induce terminal boredom in 
adults and rot the minds of the young. @ 
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Theater — 








Fo most of the nearly four centuries 
since it was written, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream was regarded as one of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s slighter works, an “airy 
nothing” in the play’s own words, of no 
more substance than a trick that moonlight 
might play on the eye. But since Peter 
Brook’s landmark rediscovery of the play’s 
darker essence in his 1970 production with 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, 
scholars and theatergoers alike 
have recognized that Dream is 
much more than a slapstick farce 
of lovers tangling in a green glade. 
Its narrative blends wars of the 
sexes, of social classes, of genera- 
tions, even a war between the ev- 
eryday and the supernatural. The 
play has become a summit that 
virtually every world-class direc- 
tor seeks to scale. 

Rumanian-born Liviu Ciulei, 
62, is the epitome of a world-class 
director: he has staged films, op- 
eras and plays in some five lan- 
guages and ten countries. Since 
1981 he has been artistic director 
of the Guthrie Theater in Minne- 
apolis and has burnished the com- 
pany’s reputation for accommo- 
dating mainstream audiences to 
unconventional, often fiercely in- 
tellectual interpretations of the 
classics. Ciulei will leave next year 
to move to New York City and 
will become a free-lance director 
For his final Guthrie season, he 
has restored the company’s tradi- 
tion of rotating repertory. Among 
the current offerings: Cyrano de 
Bergerac and an adaptation of 
Dickens’ Great Expectations. The 
highlight of the season, however, 
is Ciulei’s final production as ar- 
tistic director, an idiosyncratic 
and brilliant Dream that is proba- 
bly the best since Brook’s. 

Ciulei’s vision, which downplays ro- 
mance and sees courtship and marriage as 
raw struggles for power, owes much to 
Brook. But the insights into the charac- 
ters, the reasoned resistance to happy 
endings and especially the mesmeric visu- 
al imagery are Ciulei’s own. From the first 
moment, this Dream shows itself to be 
more about grim realities and revelatory 
nightmares. The captive Amazon Queen 
Hippolyta (Lorraine Toussaint), garbed 
as a soldier and coiffed with a Grace 
Jones-style Mohawk, stands mute yet de- 
fiant as the guards of Duke Theseus (Gary 
Reineke) surround her. They tear off her 
uniform and toss it onto a fire, revealing 
her torso clad in a confining, seductive 
undergarment: she is being turned from a 








Losing the sweet certainty of first love. 





Moonbeams and Menaces 


A brilliantly idiosyncratic Dream at Minneapolis’ Guthrie 


woman into a girl. Throughout the play, 
Hippolyta’s fury abates but never com- 
pletely dies. Ciulei, ever attentive to nu- 
ances in the text, points up her poignant 
reminiscence about lost freedom on the 
very morning of her wedding 

The production finds the same raw 
ambivalence in the quartet of lovers. The 
rivals Demetrius and Lysander come into 














Prankish pairings: Chausow, Patterson, Harris and Francis-James 


the forest armed with flick knives. Later, | 


under the influence of a love potion, they 
are ready to fight and die for love of Hele- 
na, whom hours before they both had ig- 
nored, and are almost willing to kill 
Hermia, to whom they both had sworn 
undying devotion. Even after a restorative 
drug has returned them to orderly pair- 
ings, all four eye one another uneasily: 
they have lost the sweet certainty of first 
love. At the curtain call, the pairs come 
out again mismatched. Only as they start 
to bow do they exchange partners. 

Ciulei perceives class bitterness in pas- 
sages that are usually taken as innocuously 
comic. When the sprite Puck is sent off on 
an errand, he pledges to “put a girdle round 
about the earth in forty minutes.” The ac- 


| and costumes are evocative. Except for 


| | 


tress playing the part, Lynn Chausow, does | 
not hurry as she speaks, but pauses, then 
skulks off. When Nick Bottom (Jay Patter- 
son) and his craftsmen offer to dance as a 
postlude to their fractured production of 
Pyramus and Thisby, the Duke accepts 
Then he and his guests, who have hooted at | 
the ineptitude of these “rude mechanicals,” 
hear the clock strike and head off to bed 
The group bursts in, singing and stamping, 
to find no one there 
The most biting scenes involve Oberon 
(Peter Francis-James) and Titania (Harriet 
Harris). This Fairy King and Queen are not 
lithe spirits but a married couple stung 
with jealousy engendered by their 
“open” relationship. After Oberon 
has contrived to have Bottom 
turned into a jackass, with whom a 
* drugged Titania will fall in love, he 
rages at the very infidelity he has 
brought into being. When Titania 
wakens from her interlude, she 
shrieks at her humiliation. 

The play’s underlying ten- 
sions are mimed in a wordless 
dream sequence that Ciulei has 
interpolated. As the quartet of 
lovers crash through the forest, 
they become enmeshed in gauzy 
strips of fabric that spin them to 
and fro, then swaddle them for 
sleep. During their slumber, their 
dream selves arise and re-enact 
the night’s confrontations be- 
neath a web of the same gauze 
Then the dream form of another 
nearby sleeping lover, Titania, 
rises and cavorts with an image 
of Bottom. He lifts off his ass’s 
head and reveals himself to be 
Oberon; Titania recoils in horror 
Thus the prank with Bottom, the 
trademark joke of the play, be- 
comes the symbol of all the self- 
destructive cruelties committed 
in the name of love 

Neither of the Guthrie’s other 
productions is as good. The better 
of them is the adaptation of Great 
Expectations, resembling a small- 
er-scale version of Nicholas Nick- 
leby. After its Minneapolis run, the 

production will tour in 33 states. Barbara 
Fields’ script cannot quite capture the rue- 
ful tone of the novel, because none of the 
characters onstage has the consciousness of 
the adult Pip, who narrates the book. Nev- 
ertheless, the story crackles, and the sets 


——— 
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Mitchell Lichtenstein as a much too passive 
Pip, the cast seethes with Dickensian ener- 
gy. More disappointing is the workmanlike 
Cyrano. Jack Wetherall employs an old 
man’s raspy voice and world-weary man- 
ner in the title role, which is meant to be a 
model of youthful valor. Still, a company is 
best judged by its peaks, and with his be- 
witching Dream Ciulei has cast a moon- 
beam glow on the Guthrie’s reputation as 
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well as his own —By William A. Henry lll 
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Science. 





Cashing In on the Comet | 








n the spring of 1910, when Halley’s 


ous cyanogen vapors said to be in its tail 
that they barricaded themselves in their 
houses, sealing the windows and doors. 
As they cowered, they gulped down comet 
pills or sniffed on comet inhalers. Braver 
sorts wearing comet- 
shaped diamond hatpins 
or toting comet-knobbed 
walking canes flocked to 
rooftop parties at the old 
Waldorf-Astoria. In ad- 
vertisements, bars of soap 
and cans of coffee were 
depicted flying through 
space, feathery tails in their wake. Comet 
mania was at fever pitch, and freewheel- 
ing entrepreneurs were everywhere, ped- 
dling their wares. 

Now, with the famed comet due to be- 
gin its streak across the horizon in No- 
vember, the hyping of Halley's is once 
again in full swing. At last count, 80 com- 
panies around the country were selling 
tens of thousands of items related to the 
celestial itinerant. Enterprising pitchmen 
are hawking comet coins, medals, travel 
bags, pendants, posters, glow-in-the-dark 
pencils, hair glitter and, in playful memo- 
ry of visitations past, yogurt-flavored 
comet pills. More than three dozen books 
on Halley’s compete for attention. Con- 
sumers can choose among Halley’s T 
shirts, emblazoned with slogans such as 
“I'm just like Halley’s Comet, a once-in- 
a-lifetime experience” or, for children, 
“Halley’s Comet 1986. I'll see it in the 
year 2061, too.” 

If entrepreneurs’ starry-eyed projec- 
tions are correct, by 1986 revenues for the 
entire industry could top $500 million. 
Comet, the familiar household cleanser, is 
sensibly considering an ad campaign 
based on Halley's. Retailers, ever alert for 
novelty, have been drawn irresistibly to- 
ward an event that occurs 
only once every 75 years. 

Declares Owen Ryan, 

president of General Com- 4 

et Industries in New York: 
“It’s the celestial version of 
the Olympics.” 

Companies that began 
as a whim or a part-time 
venture are scrambling to 
fill orders. General Comet 
Industries, which licenses 
a comet logo, has enticed 
nearly a dozen businesses 
to slap the trademark onto 
products such as running 
shoes and cocktail mixes. 
General Comet also sells 














comet last blazed through the skies, | 
some people were so afraid of the poison- | 





Yogurt pills: a taste of 1910 


Halley’s approach launches a commercial bombardment 


Mode! T shirt: only one of many 





its own paraphernalia, including elegant- 
ly engraved “comet stock” certificates at a 
mere $9.95 per 100 shares. “We started 
this as a lighthearted spoof,” says Ryan, 
“but the response has been overwhelm- 
ing.” Two years ago, a pair of air-traffic 
controllers in Albuquerque launched As- 
troline Products, selling Halley’s pins, 
caps and traveling bags part time. Now 
the business is growing at a staggering 
15% a month. Says Co-Owner Larry 
Lawton: “It surpassed what we anticipat- 
ed by a whole bunch.” 

These heavenly revenue trends are 
not confined to trinkets. Sales in tele- 
scopes have risen almost 50% in the past 
twelve months, as would-be astronomers 
plunk down anywhere from $100 to 
$8,500 per instrument. Says Kim Davey 
of Celestron International, an optical-in- 
| struments firm in Torrance, Calif.: “The 

comet is an excuse for peo- 
ple to buy the telescope 
they've always wanted.” 
. American Express is offer- 


+ 
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| cies offer Halley's excursions to such dis- 








ing a $799 telescope “for | 


Halley’s comet and be- 
yond,” which can be paid 
for in monthly install- 
ments of $39.95. Burton 
Rubin, who made a for- 
tune in the ‘70s on his E-Z 
Wider cigarette-rolling pa- 
pers, hopes for a repeat 
performance from his $200 
Halleyscope, a wide-angle 
telescope that comes 
3 equipped with a tripod and 
Halley's comet handbook. 


He has already sold 10,000 Halleyscopes 
and expects to sell 50,000 more by the end 
of the year. Many astronomers point out, 
however, that a good pair of binoculars will 
serve at least as well as most telescopes. 
Even the fanciest equipment will not 
afford northern skygazers the view they 
might have in southern latitudes. For 
those who want a closer look, travel agen- 


tant sites as Arequipa, Peru; Botswana, 
Africa; the Amazon; and Sydney, Austra- 
lia, at prices ranging from $1,400 to 
$29,000. Several of the tours feature star 
speakers: a Royal Viking Line cruise with 
Carl Sagan on March 26 has been sold out 
for six months. Other tour guides include 
a top NASA scientist and a physics profes- 
sor from San Diego State University. | 
“Our cruise,” insists Richard Doolittle, | 
marketing director of Lindblad Travel, 
“will be a legitimate scientific pleasure 
cruise.” To guarantee that, passengers 
will be supplied with telescopes. 
Scientists are afraid that the relentless 
Halley’s mania is bound to result in disap- | 
pointment. At its closest, in March, the 
comet will still be 40 million miles away. 
Halley's may appear to stretch the length 
of the Big Dipper but probably will not be 
as bright. Scientists cannot predict the lu- 
minosity because each time the comet 
whips past the sun, it sheds varying 
amounts of the ice and dust that form its 
glowing tail. “All this hype is making peo- 
ple think they're going to see a massive 
apparition that will scare dogs and old la- 
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Logo gym bag: celestial Olympics? 


dies,” says a NASA spokesman. “It simply 
won't be that way.” 

Astronomers are excited about the 
comet not because of what they will ob- 
serve from the ground but because of the 
five space probes launched since last year 
by Europe, Japan and the Soviet Union. 
The European craft will approach to with- 
in 300 miles of the comet's nucleus. A 
March mission of the space shuttle will be 
dedicated entirely to Halley’s experiments. 
A battery of cameras, telescopes and mass 
spectrometers will analyze the comet’s 30 
million-to-70 million-mile tail and will 
seek to probe its mysterious, icy heart, 
which may hold clues to the origin of the 
solar system. It is that view which will be 
truly worth the price. | —By Natalie Angier. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York, with 
other bureaus 
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E ven the invitations were 
cryptic. Printed on shocking- 
pink paper, they read, “Please 
come to Madonna and Sean 
Penn’s birthday party Aug. 16. 
Please be prompt or you'll miss 
the wedding.” Those on the select 
mailing list understood the refer- 
ence: the bride would turn 27 on 
her wedding day, and the bride- 
groom 25 the day after. The card 
instructed guests to phone a spe- 
cial number to find out where the 
supersecret event would take 
place. Not even the chic ca- 
terers knew where to deliver 
their delights (pizza and cur- 
ried oysters, Madonna’s culi- 
nary favorites) until the very 
last minute. 7 

Yet despite all the cloak- 
and-dagger, it was impossi- 
ble to keep the secret. At the 
appointed hour, 7 p.m. last 
Friday, a battalion of heli- 
copters, chartered by enter- 
prising reporters and pho- 
tographers, hovered above 
the rambling $6.5 million 
Malibu home of Kurt 
Unger, a producer and friend of the bride- 
groom’s parents. Some of the shutterbugs 
brought their choppers dangerously close 
to the ground during the ceremony. The 
whir of the copters’ blades drowned out 
the vows of Rock Singer Madonna Louise 
Ciccone and Actor Sean Penn, the girl 
and boy idols of teen America. Said one 
guest: “No one knew they were married 
until they kissed.” 





ENGAGED. Maria Owings Shriver, 29, Los 
Angeles-based feature reporter for the 
cps Morning News, daughter of Eunice 
Kennedy Shriver and Sargent Shriver; 
and Arnold Schwarzenegger, 38, Austrian- 
born champion body builder, business- 
man and movie actor (Conan the Barbar- 
ian, The Terminator) and her longtime 
steady. The wedding, scheduled for next 
spring, will be the first for both. 


MARRIED. Doug Flutie, 22, diminutive (5 ft. 
9 in.), highly paid ($1.38 million a year) 
quarterback of the New Jersey Generals; 
and Laurie Fortier, 22, his sweetheart since 
the tenth grade; both for the first time; in 
Natick, Mass. 


ARRESTED. Peter Beard, 47, jet-set photog- 
rapher-adventurer and estranged husband 
of Supermodel Cheryl Tiegs, whose work 
depicts Beautiful People and vanishing Af- 
rican wildlife; on charges of illegally culti- 
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Milestones 


This Time the Gown Was for Real 


Drowned out by choppers, Madonna and Penn exchange vows 



















Outside, on Wildlife 
Road, 100 more reporters 
and photographers waited, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of 
the bride and bridegroom, or 
at least of some of the 200 
guests. They included Pop Artist Andy 
Warhol, Actress Rosanna Arquette 
(who co-starred with the bride in Des- 
perately Seeking Susan) and Brat Pack 
Members Emilio Estevez and Judd Nel- 
son. TV Talk Show Host David Letter- 
man was also there, as were Cher (in 
purple hair), Diane Keaton, Record 
Producer David Geffen and Penn’s friend 
Timothy Hutton. But the reporters never 


vating marijuana on his Kenyan ranch and 
of possession of allegedly obscene materi- 
als, notably a book of Helmut Newton pho- 
tographs; in Nairobi. Beard denied both 
charges and was released on $294 bail. 


DIED. Shiva Naipaul, 40, Trinidadian-born, 
British-educated author and journalist 
whose much admired work nonetheless 
had not brought him the renown of his 
older brother V.S. Naipaul; of a heart at- 
tack; in London. His richly detailed, 
harshly scornful observations of the tur- 
moil and shortcomings of many Third 
World nations, contained in half a dozen 
novels and travelogues, including North of 
South (1978), Journey to Nowhere (1980) 
and Love and Death in a Hot Country 
(1983), reflected his own postcolonial 
rootlessness and search for identity. 


DIED. Lester Cole, 81, prolific screenwriter 
(None Shall Escape, 1944; Objective, Bur- 


A wedding, and a wave to the guests 














saw Madonna or Penn enter or leave. 


The bride wore white—well, off- 
white. Not so white as the bare-midriff 
wedding gown of her 38-date rock- 
concert tour earlier this year. But to let 
people know she was the same 
old trend-setting Madonna who 
repopularized the crucifix and 
the corset, she topped her outfit 
with a humorous black chapeau, 
whose brim coyly held her long 
white veil. 

To let people know that Penn 
was the same old Penn, there was 
his trademark publicity shyness. 
(He faces assault charges stem- 
ming from an alleged Nashville 
attack on two journalists.) Two 
nights before the wedding, he was 
photographed making his way 
into his bachelor party with a tow- 
el or blanket wrapped around his 
face. And few wondered who had 
scrawled an obscene greeting in 
the sand off Unger’s house for 
photographers to read from the 
helicopters above. 

Everything but Madonna’s 
hat and her bridegroom’s tuxedo 
was white—the tents, the bunting 
covering the tennis court, the tablecloths. 
At the center of each table sat a modern 
version of Cinderella’s slipper: a gold-and- 
jewel-encrusted spike-heeled shoe on a 
brocaded cushion. The bride and bride- 
groom danced their wedding dance to Sa- 
rah Vaughan’s /’m Crazy About the Boy, 
and later on, the Boy himself showed off 
some Saturday Night Fever steps for the 
enthusiastic crowd. As for the Boy Toy, she 
vetoed her own music, although one of the 
wedding’s deejays, Terence Toy (yes, Toy), 
sneaked in the upbeat, romantic Lucky 
Star. Said Toy primly: “I didn’t play Like a 
Virgin.” —By Amy Wilentz. Reported by 
Barbara Kraft/Los Angeles 
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mal!, 1945) and one of the “Hollywood 
Ten,” writers and directors convicted of 
contempt of Congress and blacklisted in 
the 1940s after they refused to testify 
about Communist infiltration of the in- 
dustry; in San Francisco. 


DIED. J. (for John) Willard Marriott, 84, 
chairman of the Marriott Corp., who par- 
layed a nine-stool Washington root-beer 
stand started in 1927 into a $4 billion 
worldwide lodging and food empire that 
includes 142 hotels, 1,500 restaurants and 
flight kitchens serving more than 150 air- 
lines; in Wolfeboro, N.H. 


DIED. Gale Sondergaard, 86, character ac- 
tress of stage and screen who specialized 
in sleekly villainous roles, most memora- 
bly as the sinister Spider Woman in two 
movies (1944 and °46), and who won a 
supporting-actress Oscar for Anthony Ad- 
verse (1936); in Woodland Hills, Calif. 
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Music 


"Round the 
World, a 
‘Boss Boom 


Springsteen is rock's 
spirit in the night 





ll that fame, all of a sudden. What 
A. it all about? Even back then, 

Bruce Springsteen was too smart to 
try to find out. Except one time 

It was in Memphis, after a concert in 
1976. Springsteen and a couple of pals 
made a midnight pilgrimage out to 
Graceland, where rock's first real King 
still dwelled. Outside those gates, a cer- 
tain madness took hold. The Boss wanted 
to meet Elvis, and he made a sudden, 
sprung-loose, solo commando raid on the 
sacred fortress. He was grabbed and 
turned back, and it was then, as he still 
likes to tell it, that he cashed in all his 
chips. “I’m Bruce Springsteen!” he yelled 
“T was on the cover of TIME! The cover of 
Newsweek! I got an album, Born to Run. It 
was in the Top Ten!” 

Bruce got the heave. Never did get to 
see the King. He got something else, 
though. Nine years later, after four more 
albums, six Top Ten singles and several 
transcontinental concert jaunts, Bruce 
Springsteen has become the biggest 
American rocker since Elvis Presley, He 
is the new King. He owns the dream. It is 
his fence the fans are hopping now 

Born in the U.S.A. has been a Top Ten 
album for over a year and, with 13 million 
copies sold worldwide, has become the 
all-time best seller in Columbia Records’ 
history. Springsteen, 35, has been on a 
concert blitz since a year ago. By the time 
he takes a break this October, he will have 
played 62 cities around the world in 15 
months. The shows have sold out every- 
where; in Milan and Kyoto, the audiences 
sang whole songs with him 

Aug. 5 began what will likely be the 
Boss’s last haul around the circuit for a 
while, and fans are descending in pickups, 
limos, vans, customized hardtops and 
road-weary convertibles onto his Super 
Bowl-size venues. This week and next he 
will be playing on home turf, six nights at 
New Jersey’s Giants Stadium, which will 
hold, with field seating, 60,000 people at a 
time. The size of all this may be a little 
hard to grasp, but try using this for scale 
the Beatles, appearing at Shea Stadium 





Meet the new Boss, same as the old Boss: 
Bruce raises the roof for throngs of fans 
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in 1965, played before 56,000 people, 
one time only. They also played for 35 
minutes 
Springsteen still performs his full 
show (four hours, counting intermission) 
and has made no concessions to flash 
There are video screens to beam images of 
the Boss and the E Street Band up to seats 
where the air may get thin, but Spring- 
steen works hard to retain the feeling of 
one-on-one communion that has charac- 
terized his shows since the early days. In- 
timacy is lost incrementally as venues and 
audiences get larger, of course, and Boss 
fanatics of long standing will have to doa 
little adjusting to their dreams. Playing 
music on a ball field may never be ideal, 
but with state-of-the-art stadium sound 
by Engineer Bruce Jackson and with 
Springsteen onstage, bearing down hard 
on Cadillac Ranch, this is as good as it 
gets. The Springsteen concerts are the ful- 
fillment of one of pop’s dearest ideals: sen- 
sationally popular music that is also great 
rock 'n’ roll 
For Springsteen, this pandemic musi- 
cal phenomenon has been matched by 
some profound personal changes. Last 
| year Steve Van Zandt, probably Spring- 
| steen’s best friend and one of his closest 
| collaborators, left the E Street Band to fol- 
| low his own highly charged musical 
| course. As Little Steven, Van Zandt has 
| made two exemplary albums that fuse 
hard rock with tough, heartfelt politics 





Alittle steppin’ from the crowd 


But the departure, which was thoroughly 
amicable, was rough on all concerned 
Springsteen set down some of his feelings 
in Bobby Jean: “I’m just calling one last 
time/ Not to change your mind, but just to 
say I/ miss you baby, good luck, goodbye 
Bobby Jean.” 

And, of course, Springsteen got mar- 
ried, to Julianne Phillips, 25, a model and 
actress from Lake Oswego, Ore. The cere- 
mony became one of those all-media 
shooting matches that are the sudden, aw- 
ful baptism of American superstardom 
and the price you pay for it. After some 
frayed nerves and some skulduggery of 
scheduling, the ceremony took place un- 
interrupted on May 13, at a church in the 
bride’s hometown. Van Zandt, Manager 
Jon Landau and Clarence Clemons, the 








Boss rock, with Bassist Garry Tallent, Saxman Clarence Clemons and Guitarist Nils Lofgren 


E Street Band’s knight-errant sax player 
were best men. The media got foxed on 
photos, and on all but the skimpiest de- 
tails. (Only last week did Springsteen and 
his wife allow a brief photo session; it was 
done for TIME.) During his rts 
Springsteen has started to make jokes 
about being married. “Gotta be cool 
now!” he laughs, and the audience laughs 
with him. But anyone who has taken a 
high dive into Springsteen’s lyrics knows 
how much honor and emotional obliga- 
tion mean to him, and can guess, at least, 
how the carny atmosphere of the wedding 
must have cut him 

Conjecture will have to serve for the 
moment, until Springsteen writes a song 
on the subject, or gives formal interviews 
again. He has not spoken officially to the 
press since late last year. But he is still 
writing, and a new tune called Seeds 
shows his heart has not been blunted by 
all the pandemonium. Seeds is a bitter 
and desperate blues about workers who 
leave the languishing auto industry in De- 
troit for jobs in the oil fields around Hous- 
ton. Bad times hit oil town, and the work- 
ers get shorted again on their fair portion 
of the American dream. They have to live 
in their cars. “Kid’s in the backseat with a 
graveyard cough,” Springsteen sings, and 
closes out with a simple, strangled, 
“Gone, gone, it’s all gone.” 

There is no misunderstanding what 
he is up to here. Seeds is a cry of outrage 
that vaults over both self-pity and parti- 
san politics. It is a hard tune, without the 
irony of, say, Born in the U.S.A. Born isa 
coruscating song about hopes put on hold 
Despite that, its bouncy chorus has been 
yanked out of context and appropriated 
as an anthem of renewed American pride 
“Born in the U.S.A. has been fabulously 
misheard and misread,” observes Rock 


cone 








Photographs for TIME by Neal Preston—Camera 5 


Critic Greil Marcus. “Clearly the key to 
the enormous explosion of Bruce’s popu- 
larity is the misunderstanding of that 
song. He is a tribute to the fact that people 
hear what they want 
Bumper stickers and stadium banners 
proclaim BRUCE—THE RAMBO OF ROCK! 
In the midst of a lot of music about love 
he’s a spokesman for patriotism,” says 
Larry Berger, program director of New 
York City’s powerful WPLJ-FM. “He’s the 
Ronald Reagan of rock 'n’ roll.” In fact 
the only thing Springsteen has In common 
with Stallone’s marauding murder ma 
chine is a bandanna around the forehead 


Come on—does this really look like Rambo? 









Time is the enemy of all things 


fresh. And, of course, ground coffee 


is NO exception. 

Recognizing that freshness is 
fleeting, Maxwell House set out to 
cut down the time between grind- 
ing and packing. In doing so, they 
have successfully created their 
freshest coffee ever. 


THE STORY SO FAR. 

After a coffee bean is 
roasted and ground, it 
reaches its very peak of 


freshness. That’s why, after grinding, than ever before. Literally within tov i 


it is essential to seal coffee into a 
can as quickly as possible. 

But, until now, freshly ground 

coffee had to wait before it could 


be vacuum packed. And as it waited, 


time took its toll on precious 
freshness and aroma. 


Maxwell House with Fresh Lock 
Maxwell House without Fresh Lock. 





The Fresh Lock™ packet lets Maxwell House pack coffee 
sooner—wben it’s fresher. 


IT COULDN’T BE ANYTHING BUT MAXWELL HOUSE: 


Gy 


TO CREATE ITS FRESHEST COFFEE EVER, 
MAXWELL HOUSE HAD TO BEAT 
ITS SINGLE MOST RUTHLESS COMPETITOR. 


TIME. 






MAXWELL HOUSE 
BROKE THE TIME BARRIER. 
Now Maxwell House has found 
an exclusive new way to 
pack coffee immediately 
after grinding. 
It’s called the Fresh Lock™ 
packet. It allows Maxwell 
eine to pack coffee sooner 


Fax 


minutes of grinding. So now, m 
Maxwell House can seal into each q 


can grinder freshness. &> Hous ei! 


GRAND OPENING. 4 ca ffein: 

It begins with a“ whoosh!” 
the moment you open the 
can. A sound that says more 
eloquently than words that 
Maxwell House is fresh. 

And the aroma? Well, it 
speaks for itself. 

Try the freshest ever Maxwell 
House” Coffee. Now more than 
ever, it's Good to the last drop? 


Maxwell House” 
Decaffeinated 
Coffee not available 
in some areas. 
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and the one time the President tried to cut 
himself in on Boss territory (“America’s 
future rests . . . in the message of hope in 
songs of ... New Jersey’s own Bruce 
Springsteen”), he was met with an oblique 
but sharp rebuff. “I kinda got to wonder- 
ing what his favorite album must’ve 
been,” Springsteen speculated at a Pitts- 
burgh concert. “I don’t think he’s been lis- 
tening to this one,” he added, tearing into 
a ripsaw version of Johnny 99, about an 
unemployed factory worker who shoots a 
hotel night clerk: “Now judge I got debts 
no honest man could pay/ The bank was 
holdin’ my mortgage and they/ was takin’ 
my house away/ Now I ain’t sayin’ that 
makes me an innocent man/ But it was 
more ‘n all this that put the gun in 
my hand.” 

Politicians still keep running for a 
rumble seat on the Springsteen bandwag- 
on, however. New Jersey Senator Bill 
Bradley has written about the Boss for 

JSA Today and, declaring himself “an 
old rock and roller,” told the CBS Morning 
News that Bruce was “part Elvis, he’s part 
Chuck Berry, he’s part Buddy Holiday.” 


| The old rocker must have meant Buddy 
| Holly, but, even with facts straight and 





names neatly in place, a professional poli- 
tician is not likely to get an endorsement 
from Springsteen, who now seeks out 
small organizations in each town he plays, 
then makes a donation and a fund-raising 
plea from the stage. He has given nearly 


| halfa million dollars so far. 


says Ron Weisen, whose Unit- 

ed Steelworkers of America Lo- 
cal 1397 in Homestead, Pa., was one of 
the first organizations to receive a Spring- 
steen contribution, almost a year ago. “He 
worries about the underfed and the under- 
privileged.” Says Robert Muller, presi- 
dent of the Vietnam Veterans of America: 
“We would not exist if it were not for 
Bruce Springsteen.” Back in 1981, when, 
as Muller says, “nobody wanted to hear 
about the Viet Nam War,” a Springsteen 
concert raised about $100,000 for the 
V.V.A. “That was the beginning of 
Bruce’s political involvement,” Muller 
thinks. “My hope is ten years down the 
road, he'll run for President.” 

Well, in the words of old Buddy Holi- 
day, that'll be the day. Springsteen is a su- 
perstar, but he is also bent on being a pop- 
ulist, marrying the mythic dimensions of 
major celebrity to the kind of moral and 
social responsibility seldom found bob- 
bing in the musical mainstream. “He’s 
closer to his public image than any of the 
other rock stars I've known,” says his 
friend and biographer Dave Marsh. “It’s 
hard to accept, but the guy is all there in 
his music.” Backstage at a concert, the at- 
mosphere is a little more restrictive, less 
familial than in times past, but Spring- 
steen, off the road, is still the superstar 
who will tag along home on the spur of the 
moment with a casual friend and plunk 


‘ony: something to be proud of,” 


| out a few notes for the family on a toy pi- 
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Here comes the bride! The first-ever published portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Boss! 


ano. Recently, after a rehearsal in New 
Jersey, Springsteen found a fan lounging 
on the Boss’s 69 black Chevy Malibu con- 
vertible. The fan took a bluff, bold shot: 
“How about a ride home?” “Hop in,” said 
the Boss, and they drove off. 

There may be a variety of musical rea- 
sons for the current Springsteen ascendan- 
cy. The new songs are sharper, neater, 
more carefully formed than in the past. His 
voice is clearer, and it is brought further up 
front in the recording mix. On his rock vid- 
eos, he shows enough charisma to burn out 
the entire Brat Pack, while fueling endless 
idle speculation about a future in Holly- 
wood. In a half-decade full of switchback 
curves and turning points, however, the 
starting line may have been a moment 
when Springsteen opened Joe Klein's lumi- 
nous 1980 biography of Woody Guthrie. 
Nebraska, the solo album he released in 
1982, has direct roots in Guthrie tunes like 
Pretty Boy Floyd, just as Springsteen’s cur- 
rent populism has models in the blue-collar 
activism of the 1930s. 

One of the high points of the current 











concert tour is Springsteen’s heartbroken | 


guitar-and-harmonica version of what he 
calls “the best song ever written about the 
promise of America, This Land Is Your 
Land. It’s a promise,” he adds, “that’s 
eroding every day for a lot of people. 
Countries are like people. It’s easy to let 
the best of yourself slip away.” 

Huge as they are now, Springsteen's 
concerts remain full-throttle perfor- 
mances that depend on intensity, not spe- 
cial effects, to reach the back rows. 
Scramble up to the farthest seats, look 
down toward the field. Springsteen, on the 
bright, distant stage, looks as if he were 
singing in the engine room of the Close 
Encounters spaceship. But the sound is 
buoyant, even this high, enhanced by peo- 
ple all around, dancing, singing along. 
You can just about see Bruce below, but 
you can hear him everywhere, and, even 
at this distance, you recognize him. He 
is the promise that has not eroded, the 
best part of every single person there to 
hear him. —By Jay Cocks. Reported by Cathy 
Booth/New York 





| Flattened out by the beat: “It's hard to accept, but the guy is all there in his music” 
=e _ - — 
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“It’s an Emotional Business” 





Why are publishers paying millions for political memoirs? 


None of us really understands what's 
going on with all these numbers. 
~David Stockman* 


s David Stockman sits and scrawls on 
his yellow legal pad all his tart recol- 
lections of how things really work in the 
Reagan White House, he is earning about 
$2,200 an hour. Figuring, that is, that 
the departing Budget Director 


due in October; Simon & Schuster “more or 
less” $1 million to Jeane Kirkpatrick for 
her U.N. memoirs; and Random House $1 
million to House Speaker Thomas P. 
(“Tip”) O'Neill. 

Though big-name autobiographies 
have always been reasonably popular, the 
boom in megabuck success stories—politi- 
cal, financial, sporting and otherwise— 





is toiling away eight hours ev- 
ery day to produce by his Dec. 
1 deadline the blockbuster 
book for which Harper & 
Row has just given him a pro- 
digious advance of $2 million 
plus. A handsome sum in- 
deed, enough to pay about five 
minutes’ worth of the deficit 
in the Administration’s own 
federal budget for this year. 
It would have taken Stock- 
man more than 26 years to 
earn that kind of money at 
his White House salary of 
$75,000. But the big ques- 
tion among publishers is: Will 
Stockman’s The Triumph of 
Politics ever earn a_ profit 
on Harper & Row’s huge in- 
vestment, the biggest in its 
168-year history? 

Yes, says Brooks Thomas, 
president of Harper & Row. 
“We think it will be an ex- 
tremely important book. There 
area lot of people out there who 
are extremely curious about 
David Stockman. It’s going to 
be very candid because he is 
very candid.” 

No, says Morton Janklow, 
an attorney-agent who has 
shepherded such high-price tal- 
ent as Judith Krantz and Sid- 
ney Sheldon. “Political figures 
don’t create big books. Elvis 











Ferraro: $1 million 


The High Price of Success Stories 


WHOP WIKISAD 





O'Neill: $1 million 





creates big books. Stockman isa 
bookkeeper, and political figures are not 
famous for their candor. They're busily en- 
gaged in rewriting history.” 

All publishing is to some extent a 
gamble. If political figures really “don’t 
create big books,” a number of publishers 
are soon going to be surprised, sorrowful 
and even stricken, because the most nota- 
ble fad in the book business this season 
has been the wild-eyed flinging of dollar 
bills in the general direction of Washing- 
ton. Bantam has paid “about” $1 million to 
Geraldine Ferraro for Ferraro: My Story, 








* As reported by William Greider in The Education of 


David Stockman in the Atlantic, the celebrated 1981 
indiscretion that provoked Reagan to take Stockman 
‘to the woodshed.” 
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started with Bantam’s astonishing sales of 
Jacocca, more than 2 million copies in hard- 
cover and still the No. 2 nonfiction best sell- 
er after eight months as No. |. Indeed, the 
only hardcover that is selling better is an- 
other autobiographical success story from 
Bantam, Yeager, by Chuck Yeager and 
Leo Janos. 

“We think there is a wide audience for 
these books,” says Linda Grey, Bantam’s 
vice president, publisher and editor in 
chief. “Ferraro, Yeager, Iacocca all have 
stories that are unique, and that no one 
else can tell. Each of these touches on 
things that many people want to know. In 
each case, the readership extends beyond 
the normal book-buying public.” 









A lot depends on who actually writes 
such autobiographies. Linda Bird Francke 
was signed up for the Ferraro story partly 
because of her success in working on the 
best-selling memoirs of Rosalynn Carter. 
The O'Neill project is in the hands of Wil- 
liam Novak, who wrote Jacocca. “A pub- 
lisher would pay a lot for Novak,” says one 
agent. “In a business fraught with insecu- 
rity and fear, anything that reduces that 
fear increases in value.” 

Harper & Row bought all world 
rights, both hardcover and paperback, to 
the Stockman book. How does it estimate 
their value? Publishers like to guard their 
financial secrets as closely as 
the Vatican or the KGB, and 
every deal is different. The or- 
dinary way to estimate these 
things is to start by guessing 
how many hardcover copies 
will be sold. “A big name 
sells books,” says Michael 
Korda, editor in chief of Si- 
mon & Schuster, “and Stock- 
man is sort of the Bruce 
Springsteen of the budget.” 
But how many people will pay 
$20 to hear the Bruce Spring- 
steen of the budget? 

“Td guess maybe 400,000,” 
says one well-informed literary 
agent not involved in this deal. 
At $20 a copy, that would theo- 
retically gross $8 million, but 
discounting eats into profit 
margins, and retailers take as 
much as 45%. Paperback rights 
could probably be sold for sev- 
eral hundred thousand, which 
publisher and author usually 
split evenly. Serial rights to 
magazines, maybe $100,000; 
foreign sales, maybe $100,000; 
book clubs, maybe $75,000. 
all split in various ways with 
the author. To earn that 
much, though, the publisher 
will have to spend heavily in 
printing costs, advertising and 
marketing. Another agent es- 
timates that Harper & Row 
may invest $3.5 million to 
$4 million before it can start 
making a profit. 

Gambling that much on a political 
book is risky. Richard Nixon’s works 
have sold well and so have Henry Kissin- 
ger’s, but the memoirs of Presidents John- 
son, Ford and Carter were all disappoint- 
ing. On the other hand, publishing such 
prestigious books, even at a loss, does 
good things for a house’s reputation. Even 
the willingness to risk large advances in- 
spires a certain respect. “Most people 
think that publishing is a rational busi- 
ness,” says Janklow. “It’s not. It’s an emo- 
tional business.” Well, maybe, but can’t 
somebody think up a sexier title than The 
Triumph of Politics? — By Otto Friedrich. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell/New York 
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Books 





Success Story 


A CERTAIN PEOPLE: AMERICAN 
JEWS AND THEIR LIVES TODAY 
by Charles E. Silberman 

Summit; 458 pages; $19.95 


hat do Benjamin Kubelsky, Israel 

Iskowitz and Nathan Birnbaum 
have in common? Ditto Julius Garfinkle, 
Issur Danielovich and Bernard Schwartz? 
Also Laszlo Lowenstein, Jill Oppenheim, 
Muni Weisenfreund and Betty Joan 
Perske? 

There are at least three answers. They 
all are (or were) celebrated performers. 
All won fame using pseudonyms: namely, 
Jack Benny, Eddie Cantor and George 
Burns; John Garfield, Kirk Douglas and 
Tony Curtis; and Peter Lorre, Jill St. 
John, Paul Muni and Lauren Bacall. Most 
important, all are dramatic examples of 
the way many Jews have dissembled as a 
way of evading anti-Jewish sentiments 
while at large in gentile America. 

“No one was more careful to ex- 
punge his or her 
Jewishness than 
Jews who were in 
the public eye,” de- 
clares Charles E, 
Silberman in this 
examination of the 
past, present and 
potential futures of 
American Jews— 
one of the most 
thorough journal- 
istic surveys of 
American Jewish 
life ever published. 
Actors who wound up in Hollywood got 
camouflage names whether they wanted 
them or not. While pioneer moviemakers 
like Harry Cohn, Samuel Goldwyn, Louis 
B. Mayer and Adolph Zukor retained 
Jewish-sounding names, they were “de- 
termined to avoid any hint of Jewishness 
in the films they created.” Some notables 
avoided this identification so assiduously 
they seemed downright anti-Semitic. 
Walter Lippmann did so, refusing to be- 
come a member of (or even give a lecture 
to) any Jewish organization; and this Go- 
liath among U.S. commentators chose 
never to write a single word about the 
Holocaust. 

Motives for dissimulation took on 
many shadings, but the essential intent 
was to minimize friction during passage 
through an often abrasive society. To be 
nice, by some gentile measure, was more 
than a question of etiquette. It was a “‘sa- 
cred canon,” Silberman says. Service to 
that canon became, in the words of Sociol- 
ogist John Murray Cuddihy, “the ordeal of 
civility.” Ofall the problems faced by Jews 
since their earliest days in America—and 
Silberman covers most of them—the end- 
less struggle over identity seems most 
fraught with anguish. Early arrivals in the 





than it was to become after the Civil War. 
Flagrant anti-Semitism of the sort familiar 
to 20th century Americans was born (or at 
least blurted forth) in Saratoga, N.Y., in 
1877, when fashionable Hotel Manager 
Henry Hilton turned away Investment 
Banker Joseph Seligman and publicly an- 
nounced: “No Israelites shall be permitted 
in the future.” 

Silberman argues that the anti-Semi- 
tism in the U.S. is merely residual. He ex- 
amines the past and present opportunities 
in business, law, academe, journalism, 
politics and art. Upshot: today’s American 
Jew is about 2% times as likely to wind up 
in Who's Whoas the population at large. 

Silberman, once a member of For- 
TUNE magazine’s board of editors, relies 
heavily on dry demographic studies. Here 
and there he lapses into an inherently bi- 
ased generalization. Jews advanced in law 
when society needed legal talent to deal 
with unions and tax codes—'skills that 
the ‘white-shoe’ lawyers did not possess 
but that Jews had in abundance.” A// 
Jews? Soon afterward, he relates, came a 
time when “the all-wasP firms found 
themselves falling behind on what had 
become a very fast track.” Ali all-wasP 
firms? Only all-wasp firms? Given the 
heft of the book, readers may feel finally 
that no fact is omitted. Still, when he 
notes that Henry Morgenthau Jr. became 
the first Jewish Secretary of the Treasury, 
under President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
he should have mentioned another early 
Jewish success. Judah P. Benjamin, a two- 
term U.S. Senator from Louisiana, served 
successively as Attorney General, Secre- 
tary of War and Secretary of State in the 
Confederate Cabinet. Indeed, he was 
called “the brains of the Confederacy.” 

Such omissions can easily be correct- 
ed in a revised edition. For A Certain Peo- 
ple is likely to become a standard text in 
its field. Silberman addresses his book to 
both Jews and non-Jews, and it deserves 
to be read by all. —By Frank Trippett 


Talking Blues 


COPS: THEIR LIVES IN THEIR 
OWN WORDS 

by Mark Baker; Simon & Schuster 
303 pages; $16.95 





he bar talk of cops, like that of medical 

students and war correspondents, 
tends to be gruesome, outrageous and, ina 
brutal sort of way, funny. No doubt it gets 
slightly funnier when there is a civilian 
around whose leg can be pulled. Inter- 
viewer Mark Baker, however, clearly 
knows how to nod and outwait the baloney 
as he plays the journalist's strongest card, 
which is his knowledge that people have a 
powerful urge to explain themselves. 

In this useful work of reportage, Bak- 
er, who recorded the recollections of Viet 
Nam veterans in his 1982 oral history, 
Nam, gathers the gripes, boasts, rational- 
izations and cathartic horror stories of 





more than 100 police officers of both 
sexes. This is cassette journalism, imme- 
diacy spun from miles of tape, and be- 
cause Baker does not identify the speakers 
or their communities, it is a take-it-or- 
leave-it proposition. But the words ring 
true, even if it is fairly selective truth. 

The stories Baker has recorded bring 
to mind a phrase used in bitter irony by 
draftees in Viet Nam, who hoped to sur- 
vive their tours and return to what they 
called “the world.” The officers quoted 
here may return to the world after duty 
hours, but they sure don’t work there. 
“My job was photographing dead people, 
and taking their fingerprints,” one of 
Baker's cops says. “Holding dead hands, 
breaking off the fingers when they're too 
stiff to manage.” 

Here the civilian may suspect a bit of 
teasing, but the rest of the quote is a heart- 
felt statement that the court system is po- 
rous, and the bad guys outnumber the 
good guys: “You start to believe that’s 
mostly the whole world. That it’s all a 
sewer ... By the time you even get some 
of the maggots and get them in court, be- 
cause of some little 
infraction of jus- 
tice, they walk free. 
More walk free 
than are convicted. 
It’s a tide coming 
at you all the time 

. There’s too 
many of them out 
there and not 
enough of you.” 
Some of the stories 
are cheerful 
enough for Hill 
Street Blues. 
“There’s a guy in motorcycles, big mon- 
ster of a guy,” somebody says. “Any time 
he gets hassled, if the guy starts calling 
him names or whatever it is, he takes the 
guy’s license, puts it in his mouth and 
starts chewing ... The guy would go to 
court and scream at the judge, “This cop 
stopped me, took my driver's license and 
ate it!’ No one would believe that.” 

The stories go on, few about solving 
murders in manor houses and many about 
fatal traffic accidents, violent drunks and 
old people who died ten days ago in fur- 
nished rooms. There are quite a few about 
nearly getting killed and about drinking 
too much. Some tell about sleaziness, and 
a surprising number about honor. Most of 
them, Baker says, begin something like 
this: “I know it sounds corny as hell, but I 
really thought I could help people.” 

One of the saddest, for some reason, is 
the one Baker uses to begin his book. An 
angry wife grumbles about “my husband, 
the cop. Always has to be the big man.” 
When neighbors ask him to fix tickets, she 
says, he tells them, “No problem.” She goes 
on: “The big, important policeman. Do you 
know how he fixes tickets? He goes down- 
town and he pays them, that’s how he fixes 
tickets.” This is a tough, grubby book, and 
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1 fit were only a matter of law, the public would not feel strand- 
ed. He killed her, after all. Roswell Gilbert, a 76-year-old re- 
tired electronics engineer living in a seaside condominium in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., considered murdering his wife Emily for 
at least a month before shooting her through the head with a 
Luger as she sat on their couch. The Gilberts had been husband 
and wife for 51 years. They were married in 1934, the year after 
Calvin Coolidge died, the year after Prohibition was lifted, the 
year that Hank Aaron was born. At 73, Emily had Alzheimer’s 
disease and osteoporosis; her spinal column was gradually col- 
lapsing. Roswell would not allow her to continue life as “a suffer- 
ing animal,” so he committed what is called a mercy killing. The 
jury saw only the killing; they felt Gilbert had mercy on himself. 
He was sentenced to 25 years with no chance of parole, which 
would make him 101 by the time he got out. The Governor has 
been asked to grant clemency. Most Floridians polled hope that 
Gilbert will go free. 

Not that there ever was 
much of a legal or practical 
question involved. Imagine the 
precedent set by freeing a killer 
simply because he killed for 
love. Othello killed for love, 
though his passion was loaded 
with a different motive. Does 
any feeling count, or is kind- 
ness alone an excuse for mur- 
der? Or age: maybe someone 
has to be 76 and married 51 
years to establish his sincerity. 
There are an awful lot of old 
people and long marriages in 
Florida. A lot of Alzheimer’s 
disease and osteoporosis as 
well. Let Gilbert loose, the fear 
is, and watch the run on Lugers. 

Besides, the matter of mercy killing is getting rough and 
out of hand. Nobody seems to use poison anymore. In Fort 
Lauderdale two years ago, a 79-year-old man shot his 62- 
year-old wife in the stairwell of a hospital; like Emily Gilbert, 
she was suffering from Alzheimer’s disease. In San Antonio 
four years ago, a 69-year-old man shot his 72-year-old brother 
to death in a nursing home. Last June a man in Miami put 
two bullets in the heart of his three-year-old daughter who lay 
comatose after a freak accident. An organization that studies 
mercy killings says that nine have occurred this year alone. 
You cannot have a murder every time someone feels sorry for 
a loved one in pain. Any fool knows that. 

Yet you also feel foolish watching a case like Gilbert’s (ifany 
case can be said to be like another) because, while both feet are 
planted firmly on the side of law and common sense, both are 
firmly planted on Gilbert’s side as well. The place the public 
really stands is nowhere: How can an act be equally destructive 
of society and wholly human? The reason anyone would consid- 
er going easy on Gilbert is that we can put ourselves in his shoes, 
can sit at his wife’s bedside day after day, watching the Florida 
sun gild the furniture and listening to the Atlantic lick the beach 
like a cat. Emily dozes. He looks at her in a rare peaceful pose 
and is grateful for the quiet. 

Or he dreams back to when such a scene would have been 
unimaginable: she, sharp as a tack, getting the better of him in 
an argument; he, strong as a bull, showing off by swinging her 
into the air—on a beach, perhaps, like the one in front of the 
condominium where old couples like themselves walk in careful 
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slow motion at the water's edge. Since the case became a cause, 
photographs of the Gilberts have appeared on television, she in a 
formal gown, he in tails; they, older, in a restaurant posing dead- 
pan for a picture for no reason, the way people do in restaurants. 
In a way the issue here is age: mind and body falling away like 
slabs of sand off a beach cliff. If biology declares war, have peo- 
ple no right to a pre-emptive strike? In the apartment he contin- 
ues to stare at her who, from time to time, still believes they are 
traveling together in Spain. 

Now he wonders about love. He loves his wife; he tells her so: 
he has told her so for 51 years. And he thinks of what he meant 
by that: her understanding of him, her understanding of others, 
her sense of fun. Illness has replaced those qualities in her with 
screams and a face of panic. Does he love her still? Of course, he 
says; he hates the disease, but he loves his wife. Or—and this 
seems hard—does he only love what he remembers of Emily? Is 
the frail doll in the bed an impostor? But no: this is Emily too, the 
same old Emily hidden some- 
where under the decaying cells 
and in the folds of the pain- 
killers. It is Emily and she is 
suffering and he swore he 
would always look after her. 

He considers an irony: you 
always hurt the one you love. 
By what act or nonact would 
he be hurting his wife more? 
He remembers news stories he 
has read of distraught people 
in similar positions, pulling the 
plugs on sons and husbands or 
assisting in the suicides of 
desperate friends. He sympa- 
thizes, but with a purpose; he 
too is interested in precedents. 
Surely, he concludes, morality 
swings both ways here. What is moral for the group cannot al- 
ways be moral for the individual, or there would be no individ- 
uality, no exceptions, even if the exceptions only prove the rule. 
Let the people have their rules. What harm would it do history to 
relieve Emily’s pain? A little harm, perhaps, no more than that. 

This is what we see in the Gilbert case, the fusion of our lives 
with theirs in one grand and pathetic cliché in which all lives 
look pretty much alike. We go round and round with Gilbert: 
Gilbert suddenly wondering if Emily might get better, if one of 
those white-coated geniuses will come up with a cure. Gilbert re- 
alizing that once Emily is gone, he will go too, since her way of 
life, however wretched, was their way of life. He is afraid for 
them both. In The Merchant of Venice Portia says that mercy is 
“twice blessed;/ It blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 
The murder committed, Gilbert does not feel blessed. At best, he 
feels he did right, which the outer world agrees with and denies. 

Laws are unlikely to be changed by such cases: for every modi- 
fication one can think of, there are too many loopholes and snares. 
What Gilbert did in fact erodes the whole basis of law, which is to 
keep people humane and civilized. Yet Gilbert was humane. civi- 
lized and wrong: a riddle. In the end we want the law intact and 
Gilbert free, so that society wins on both counts. What the case 
proves, however, is that society is helpless to do anything for Gil- 
bert, for Emily or for itself. All we can do is recognize a real trage- 
dy when we see one, and wonder, perhaps, if one bright morning 


I: 1934 Gilbert read of a mercy killing in the papers, leaned ear- 
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nestly across the breakfast table and told his new bride: “I couldn’t 


do that. I could never do that.” — By Roger Rosenblatt 
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“Coors goes to a 
lot of trouble to 
avoid a little heat?” 


Why? 

Because heat can hurt the 
taste of beer...any beer. So 
Coors keeps their beer cold 
as long as possible. 

After it's packed cold at 
the brewery, all Coors beer 
is shipped in refrigerated 
trucks and insulated rail 
cars to Coors distributors 
around the country. 

And the cold doesn't 
stop there. 

All Coors distributors 
keep Coors in special cold 
rooms inside their ware- 
houses. It costs a lot more 
and it's kind ofa hassle; but 
Coors knows it gives you a 
beer with a difference you 
can taste. 

That's why Coors—and 
only Coors—goes to all that 
trouble. To give you a better 
tasting beer. A beer that's a 
little less heavy, never bitter, 
but with all the spirit of a 
great beer. 
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Coors is the one. 
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Bat theres 
one taste they 
agree on. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





